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WHICH IS A WOODCHUCK? 








This is the time of year when human beings apparently resemble wood- 
chucks! That’s what many chuck hunters tell us. 


Woodchuck hunting should provide fine shooting, great off-season sport, 
and a wealth of outdoor recreation. Instead, woodchuck hunting in Penn- 
sylvania during recent years has been a very dangerous pastime. In the 
last three years fifteen people have been killed and fifty-eight others seriously 
shot while hunting the “whistle-pig.” 


In this type of hunting, sudden death to the “chucks” is to be expected. 
Sudden death to the hunter is plain criminal. Chucks are exceedingly wary 
animals and they can appear from or disappear into their burrows with the 
speed of a photoflash. Hunting them, therefore, becomes a process of care- 
ful stalking or patient waiting. It is an art and a skill that should be one 
of the safest forms of recreation. Yet even a glance at the records will prove 
that, compared to other types of hunting, chuck chasers are risking their own 
lives in being mistaken for the woodchuck. 


Evidently, pride in shooting prowess, sometimes combined with poor eye- 
sight or downright selfishness, produces hunting accidents—accidents with- 
out reason. Maybe to some, the hatless head of a man appearing over the 
brow of a hill looks like an animal and the long wait for the quarry to appear 
is inducive to anxiousness in the hunter. But there is no excuse for shooting 
at an indistinct and uncertain target. 


Furthermore, what prompts some woodchuck hunters to go hatless afield? 
Why the average August hunter fails to distinguish himself by wearing a 
red cap, a red shirt or even a red bandana while later season hunters wel- 
come the opportunity of covering themselves with all shades of bright red 
haberdashery isn’t easily understood. Especially is this amazing when the 
record shows that the pheasant hunter, the rabbit chaser, or the deer stalker 
is the safer by far because he takes these precautions. 


The woodchuck hunter should wear red, particularly on the head. He 


should not sit obscured in cover. He should be sure of his target. He must 
stay that impulse to shoot until he is certain of his quarry. 

But the records prove he doesn’t. 

Perhaps that is why a human resembles a woodchuck. 

As a woodchuck hunter, what are you going to do about it? Wear red 


or bare head? Be sure and be safe or just shoot and be sorry? 
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Sol Comsertvation Districts 
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ONSERVATIONISTS have two big problems: what to do; and 
how to get it done. Those interested in game and fish con- 
servation face these questions probably with greater uncertainty 
than others. Soil and forest conservationists are at least dealing 
with the primary assets and crops of farm and wooded land; the 
wildlifer is concerned almost entirely with by-products—a re- 
source that is there not so much because of man’s deliberate 
efforts to grow it but rather as a happenstance. Too often the 
wildlife crop exists in spite of the methods of land culture. By 
the same token, great crops of quail, rabbits, pheasants and other 
game that might be grown, but aren’t, are missing because of 
man’s unconcern with their welfare. 


Thus the challenge to the game conservationists is a tough one, 
though it has its compensations. Their cause is far from hopeless. 
If the majority of landowners give wildlife scant thought, it is 
also true that there is another large group of citizens—sportsmen 
and nature enthusiasts—who more than make up for this lethargy 
with their enthusiasm for wildlife. Then too, many farmers are 
really interested in wildlife but have not realized how it is being 
‘urt by exploitive land use practices. Most country people—even 
those who presently show no concern for wildlife—possess the 
natural traits that can develop a conservationist philosophy when 
Na suitable atmosphere. Our big job then may well be described 
as making 5,800,000 conservation farmers out of the 5,800,000 
farmers in this country. 

That’s quite a job! It involves a major overhauling of our 
nearly six million farms and ranches in the United States, 171,000 
© Pennsylvania. Knowing what to include in this overhaul is 
problem number one. Most of our farms and forests have been 
‘adly exploited over the years. This said story of land misuse 
“not wholly the result of wilful malpractice for quick money. 
‘0 a considerable extent it came about from transplanting a 
Wopean system of farming into a new area whose soil-climate 
Complex was vastly different. The methods of growing crops 
that had been followed in western Europe for centuries without 
“tious soil erosion or depletion did not prove as conservative here. 











These methods have cost us countless millions of tons of our 
fertile topsoil, yet by and large these methods continue in use 
today. And that fact leads us to the second—and far more diffi- 
cult—problem. After we know what we want to do, how will 
we get it accomplished? That is problem number two and by 
far the bigger one of the pair. 


Good Habitat is Essential for Game Abundance 

It is generally conceded now that improved habitat is the basic 
need if we are to have better hunting and fishing. This in no 
way belittles the other phases of game management. There is a 
continuing need for sound conservation laws and their enforce- 
ment. There is also a place in the future conservation picture for 
those old gimmicks of game and fish stocking, refuges, and others. 
The fundamental fact is, however, that it takes good cover and 
good water to grow large crops of game and fish. The land must 
be able to grow them and support them before any other man- 
agement is possible. 

Taking the two problems in order, let us first see what sort of 
a habitat development program we really want in Pennsylvania. 
What are the principles on which we may base such a program 
and reasonably expect it to succeed—succeed both in producing 
good habitat and being acceptable to the landowners. It seems to 
me that the first fact we must face is that the wildlife crop is a 
by-product of the two enterprises: farming and lumbering. The 
exception to this is the group of aquatic animals—fish, waterfowl, 
muskrats and some others—that live in water and marsh areas 
They grow on truly wildlife lands—where game and fish are 
often the major crop. Except for these kinds wildlife is of neces- 
sity a secondary crop. The first principle that must guide us 
therefore is that our habitat improvement must be compatible 
with the main cropland, pasture, and woodland needs of each 
farm. There is no use asking the farmer to “set aside” some of 
his best cropland for wildlife. After all, that is where he makes 
his living. He’s not apt to be very philanthropic about wildlife 
any more than the average sportsman is going to volunteer a cut 
out of his paycheck for a farmer’s benefit program. Our recom- 




















































































Living fences of multiflora rose provide excellent game cover as travel 
lanes across open fields where secure shelter is most needed by pheasants, 
rabbits and other game. Uscs Photo 


USCS Photo 
Above: A woodland-field border planted with bicolor lespedeza. This 
plant furnishes superior food and cover for bobwhite quail and cotton- 
tails. It matures seed crops only as far north as southern Pennsylvania 
although varieties are being developed that will be useful farther north. 


Below: Farm ponds attract wild waterfowl and help to distribute duck 
hunting widely. Pennsylvania needs 125,000 new farm ponds according 
to recent estimates by the Soil Conservation Service. USCS Photo 


mendations must be sound agriculturally for the farmer is th 
fellow who must develop them and live with them. 


It is a matter of great good fortune that sound conservatig, 
farming and good wood harvest practices are generally consistey: 
with having productive wildlife habitat. Most of our farms haye 
a variety of soils and topography. These have different capabilitie, 
for use and hence encourage a number of different farming enter. 
prises rather than a single land use. Sound land use for every 
acre of every farm will be the cornerstone of our habitat develop. 
ment plans. The fields having the highest natural use capability 
will grow the tilled crops. Those that would be damaged by 
erosion if tilled but which can grow good grass will become the 
pastures. Areas not adapted to either crops or grass will be de. 
voted to woods if on dry sites. Others on wet spots or too smalj 
to make a woods should be made into wildlife areas for that js 
their best use. By using every acre according to its inheren 
capability we get the best distribution of different kinds of lan 
cover that sound use alone provides. A physical inventory of 
the kinds of land in terms of soils, topography, erosion and presen} 
land use, all shown on an aerial photograph, provide the data that 
we may interpret to give us the land use capabilities. It takes 
a trained conservation surveyor to get this factual background 
Having it to guide us in setting up a pattern of sound land us 
is our second cardinal principle. 

Having established the limits of use of the land consistent with 
sustained production, we next work out the actual use of each 
parcel so as to provide the necessary crops for the individual 


farm business. The kinds and amounts of crops and livestock | 


including the hay and pasture requirements of the animals—are 


.figured out between the conservationist and the farmer. Insofar 


as possible these requirements are met by placing the various land 
uses in areas physically adapted to them. It may well be that 
some fields that could be used for tilled crops may not be needed 
for this use but will be used as pasture instead. Similarly, some 
areas may be used for woods that are capable of a more in- 
tensive use, provided this makes the best balance for the farm 
business. Many times small areas of good land will be developed 
for wildlife cover because they are in odd locations with respect 
to the field pattern, or are not needed for other purposes. h 
any case, all parts of the farm will be used so as to fit soundly 
into the needs of the farm business—our third principle to follow. 


Conservation Practices Supplement Good Land Use 


Conservation practices, the plants used in many of them, and the 
techniques for developing them should all be beneficial to the farm 
and to the farmer. They must make each land use productive 
and be such that the farmer can and will establish and operate 
them. They must become a part of his permanent way of farm- 
ing. They should not be obnoxious in any way and must be 
profitable to him, although not necessarily in a monetary sens. 

Practices such as contour strip cropping, terracing, woodland 
protection, cover crops, windbreaks, new ponds, managed hedges, 
conservative crop rotations, shrub borders along the woodlani 
edges, and many others will be used to conserve soil and wate! 
and make each land use productive of its major crop and als 
of its by-product of wildlife. Wherever possible, plants use 
will be of the greatest benefit to wildlife, as multiflora rose fo 
hedges and bicolor lespedeza for shrub borders. These and other 
suitable plants will be used to provide cover wherever they fit into 
a conservation practice, as in windbreaks, on stream banks—i 
short, at every place where good land use makes an opportunity. 

The design of many conservation structures can be made 
favor wildlife, as with ponds. If fish are to be the major wildlife 
use the design will provide for deep water without shallows, ade- 
quate area, and little water loss. On the other hand, if ducks 
and muskrats are more important the design will be made to give 
extensive shallows, water level control, a larger area but with 
less concern for lost water. 

Summarizing point five, it is to offer the landowner a profitable 
selection of practices, plants and techniques that will implemen 
each land use, make his farm a better farm, and come as neat # 
possible to developing an ideal pattern of good wildlife cover. b 
doing this the entire farm will be covered since it is the unit 
of farm business. All parts of the farm are inter-related so tha 
only a complete farm conservation plan offers a means of gettiné 
sound soil and wildlife conservation. 
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More than 2100 soil conservation districts have been created in the 48 states since 1937. They include within their boundaries more than three- 
fourths of all our farms and ranches. In Pennsylvania, only 23 counties and parts of two others have up to now organized as soil conservation 


districts under the Pennsylvania district law. 


What we want to do in a program of farm wildlife habitat de- 
velopment is: 

1) Have every part of the farm in a type of use that conserves 
soil and water and maintains its productivity forever. 

2) Implement each land use with all the sound conservation 
practices, good plants, and practical development techniques that 
fit each area. 

3) Base these developments on the facts revealed by a physical 
inventory of the land resources of the farm. 

4) Be sure that all recommendations fit sensibly into the farm- 
ing enterprise—that is, they are economically right. And 

5) Recognize that on most lands the wildlife crop is a by- 
product and hence will get secondary consideration. A theoreti- 
cally perfect game cover pattern is seldom possible. 


Conservation Needs in Pennsylvania are Tremendous 

Such a program as outlined is no small task. It must be tailored 
to fit each farm on many different kinds of lands. Once planned 
the far greater job still remains—how to get it done. If it is ever 
to accomplish its objective—making the lands of Pennsylvania 
permanently productive of all renewable resources—it must be 
efficient. There are 171,000 farms and farmers to deal with on 
14 million acres of land. On that land the Soil Conservation Serv- 
lee estimates there is needed some 125,000 ponds, nearly 58,000 
miles of managed hedges, over 170,000 acres of shrub borders be- 
tween fields and woods, and about 46,000 miles of streambank 
revegetation. In the ponds there will be need for stocking nearly 
100 million fish. The nurseries—private, state and federal—will 
have to grow nearly two billion shrubs and many more trees than 
that to do the planting work. These are just a few of the needs 
that relate directly to the wildlife habitat improvement practices. 
Other work on crop fields, pastures and woodlands is far greater 
M scope, for the wildlife cover portion of the whole job is natur- 
ally a small share of the whole. Most of these other practices con- 
tribute very materially to wildlife environment, some of them to 


— a greater degree than the so-called wildlife practices them- 
Selves, 


Soil Conservation Districts Pioneered in Pennsylvania 
Much study was given to the problem of organizing for this 
lob a little over a decade ago. It was apparent that there would 
need to be grass roots organizations of landowners with which 
the Professional conservation agencies could work. Out of these 
Studies came the proposal for “soil conservation districts” and a 





USCS Photo 


suggested draft of legislation for consideration by the states. This 
so-called “Standard Soil Conservation Districts Law” was enacted 
in substantially the recommended form by about half of the states 
between 1937 and 1940. Pennsylvania was among the first states 
to pass such a soil conservation law, Public Law 2724 of July 2, 
1937. This law was replaced by General Assembly No. 217 in 
1945 which is the statute under which the soil conservation dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania now function. It is well that all Pennsyl- 
vanians who are concerned about conservation be acquainted with 
this law for it is of great importance to their interests. 

Under Section 2, Declaration of Policy, it says “It is hereby 
declared to be the policy of the Commonwealth to provide for 
the conservation of the soil and soil resources of this Common- 
wealth . . . and thereby to preserve natural resources; assist in 
the control of floods; prevent impairment of dams and reservoirs 

. . preserve wildlife . . . protect public lands; and protect and 
promote ... the general welfare of the people ...” It then 
goes on to implement this policy by creating a “State Soil Con- 
servation Commission” in the State Department of Agriculture, a 
commission now headed by the Honorable Miles Horst, Secretary 
of Agriculture. Other members of the Commission are the Sec- 
retary of Forests and Waters, the Dean of the School of Agricul- 
ture of the Pennsylvania State College, and three farmers ap- 
pointed by the Governor. Among the duties of the Commission 
is the approval and coordination of the programs of soil con- 
servation districts, the securing of assistance for the districts from 
governmental agencies, and the apportionment among the districts 
of state or federal funds. 


The districts under Pennsylvania’s law are created on county 
boundaries. “When the board of county commissioners of any 
county shall determine .. . that conservation of soil resources... 
are problems of public concern in the county, and that a sub- 
stantial proportion of the rural landowners of the county favor 
such a resolution, it shall be lawful for the said board of county 
commissioners . . . to declare the county to be a soil conservation 
district . . . These determinations may be made through petitions, 
hearings, referenda or by any other means which the board . . . 
deems appropriate.” 

When this democratic process has resulted in declaring a county 
to be a soil conservation district, it constitutes “. . . a public body 
corporate and politic exercising public powers of the Common- 
wealth as an agency thereof.” The next step in getting the dis- 
trict functioning is the designation of the five District Directors 
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who constitute its board of directors. They are appointed by the 
county commissioners, one from among their own members and 
four practical farmers. These five men run the affairs of the 
district. They are given wide authorities by the law to engage 
in conservation work. These authorities include: conducting of 
surveys, investigations, and research into the nature of soil erosion 
and preventive control measures in cooperation with other re- 
search agencies of the state; to carry out soil conservation prac- 
tices on public or private lands in cooperation with the adminis- 
trators or owners thereof; entering into agreements with and 
giving assistance to any agency or landowner in conserving or 
effectively utilizing lands within the district; making available to 
landowners materials and equipment needed for conservation 
work on mutually agreeable terms; developing comprehensive plans 
for the conservation of the soil resources of the district and pub- 
lishing such plans; acceptance of contributions, acquiring land or 
other property and employing personnel; the right to sue and be 
sued. They do not have the power of taxation. All of their work 
must be on a voluntary basis but they may require as a condition 
of cooperation that the land occupier agree “. . . as to the long 
term use of such lands as will tend to prevent or control erosion 
thereon.” 
Development of Conservation Districts a Boon to Wildlife 

That is a quick summary of the Pennsylvania law under which 
23 counties and portions of 2 other counties are now operating as 
soil conservation districts. Other state soil conservation district 
laws vary from Pennsylvania’s in many ways but all have essen- 
tially the same objectives and manner of operating. Over 2100 
soil conservation districts, including within their boundaries about 
three-fourths of all our farms, are now organized in the United 
States. When you consider that this tremendous development 
has taken place within a mere twelve years, it is obvious that 
there has been great public interest in it. Sociologists, economists 
and conservationists who have studied the growth of the soil con- 


Conservation planning on farms is based on the natural capabilities 
piece of land to assure its permanent productivity. 
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servation districts movement have credited it with being of greg 
significance to this country. Mr. Ward Shepard in his bog 
“Food or Famine” calls the great American soil conservation ex, 
periment “. . . the most important revolution in agriculture Since 
primitive man domesticated the food plants.” In a recent edj 
torial, the Country Gentleman said that “. the independent, 
farmer-controlled soil conservation districts . . . are the soundest 
and most democratic means of carrying out a conservation pro. 
gram.” 

The soil conservation districts are as vital to game management 
in its sphere of conservation work as they are to the broader field 
of soil conservation. Ever since the importance of habitat de. 
velopment was recognized as the keystone to more game the 
crying need has been for a practical medium for the professional 
game manager and farmer to get together to accomplish this work, 
Efforts at developing farmer-sportsman game cooperatives have 
generally failed to provide any real habitat improvement—in fact, 
have almost always succumbed to excessive organizational costs, 
The soil conservation district spreads the overhead costs over all 
of their resource conservation work. Thus agencies aiding the 
districts with wildlife work can concentrate on actual cover de 
velopment. The growth of state game department aid to soil con- 
servation districts in the last three years attests to the practicality 
of this system. At least 30 state game outfits are now carrying on 
a habitat program in cooperation with these conservation districts, 
most of it being financed by Pittman-Robertson federal aid proj 
ects. Many of these programs are comprehensive, covering the 
entire state with available facilities for wildlife aid. The Penn 
sylvania Game Commission is carrying out part of its farm game 
program through some of the Pennsylvania soil conservation 
districts. 

Let us take a typical example to illustrate how the teamwork 
of several conservation agencies working with a soil conservation 

(Continued on Page 30) 


of the land for different uses. Proper land use must be arranged for each 
USCS Photo 
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ILLY and Jane had gone with their mother and 

father to fish at the lake. In the afternoon, while 
Pop took a snooze under a shady tree, and while Mom 
became deeply interested in a book, the children wan- 
dered away to explore a marshy region nearby. 

They admired the beauty of tree swallows skimming 
across the water. Billy found a muskrat house and they 
waded across a little pond to stand on top of it. Dragon- 
fies with their brightly colored wings and bodies made 
Jane exclaim “Aren’t they beautiful!” 

Finally they came to the edge of a very dense marsh 
Where the plants grew high and thick and where tangles 
of swamp rose and willow and alder made it almost im- 
possible to go through. It was here that Jane discovered 
a raft of big green leaves, apart from the rest of the 
plants, but growing in the water about twenty feet from 
the edge. 

“Oh, look, Billy, there are big yellow flowers growing 
under those leaves, and I see two that are above the 
eaves. They look like yellow tulips on their long green 
stems,” Jane observed. 

“Well, they aren’t tulivs, I can tell you that,” said 

illy with that air of authority that he always assumed 
around his sister when he was pretty sure that he knew 


the answer to the question at hand. “Those are water 
lilies,” he added. 

“Ho, ho, listen to that,” scoffed Jane, “anybody knows 
that water lilies are white and float on the top of the 
water.” 

“You’re talking about white water lilies,’ Billy in- 
sisted. “These are yellow water lilies and they are called 
spatterdock. Let’s see if we can wade out to them.” 

At first the children sank deep in the mire, but by 
picking their way across the tops of hummocks, they 
succeeded in reaching the yellow flowers. 

The children bent low to look into the blossoms. 

“Gee whiz, they don’t smell very good, do they?” 
Jane declared. 

“Compared to the white water lily, I’ll say they don’t,” 
Billy agreed. 

“Feel how rubbery this stem is. And look, Billy, the 
flower is not all yellow, either. The center part down 
in the cup is sort of purple or reddish,” Jane observed. 

“You know, the Indians used to eat the seeds of this 
lily after they had been ground into meal. Sometimes 
they ate the roots too,” Billy said. 

“How do you know?” Jane acked. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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THE INDESTRUCTIBLE CHUCK 


By ROBERT S. BELL 


pad eased the car to a stop just off the 

road and I grabbed the 6 by 30 Zeiss 
binoculars off the seat to train them up 
in the field. The brown spot in the clover 
patch resolved into a chuck feeding near 
his hole. The bottom half of his body was 
hidden but it was easy to tell he was a large 
one. It was my shot so I picked up the .257 
Mauser and slowly opened the door to keep 
from arousing his suspicions. He continued 
to feed as I slipped my arm into the sling 
and dropped into a sitting position. A field 
of standing oats blocked the view from the 
prone position. The range was about two 
hundred yards and I therefore decided to 
attempt to hold right on the animal. 
Through the six power ‘scope he stood out 
sharp and clear and, as I worked a cartridge 
into the chamber, he stood up and looked 
in my direction for a second. Mister chuck 
probably heard the bolt close even at that 
distance. 

I put the Lee Dot on his shoulder and 
squeezed off the shot. At the report of the 
rifle, he flew about a foot in the air but 
landed running, or staggering, and in a 
fraction of a second had dropped into his 
hole. We were using the 60 grain Speer 
bullet, loaded to a muzzle velocity of almost 
3300 foot seconds and it didn’t seem likely 
that he would have moved at all if hit. We 
went over to look. I’ve missed them at 
ranges a lot closer than two hundred yards 
but this hold and let-off had been good. 
We found the spot where the bullet hit— 
just under the chuck. A small crater about 
as large as a man’s fist was hollowed out 
in the ground. The lead core was completely 





gone from the bullet but the jacket was 
there, turned inside out. It’s this complete 
“blow-up” of these high speed bullets that 
makes them so deadly on game the size of 
woodchucks and which also makes them 
safe to use in settled country. 

We didn’t mind the chuck’s getting away 
unhit but we hated the thought of leaving 
one escape wounded. This rarely happens, 
however, with this type of rifle since a hit 
anywhere in the body seems to anchor 
them permanently. Not that we ever de- 
liberately take a paunch shot, but it does 
happen occasionally and that’s when we're 
glad to be using a rifle with a little more 
power than is necessary as a general rule. 
Hunting is the greatest sport in the world 
but letting any animal escape wounded 
through the use of an inadequate rifle is 
un-sportsmanlike in the extreme. 


We got back in the car and continued 
on up along the Susquehanna River won- 
dering if that chuck realized how close he’d 
come to being the main dish on our table. 
We laughed over his surprised retreat but 
little did we know then that he had a couple 
of surprises for us, too! 

Turning right at Little Roaring Creek 
we drove several miles without incident. It 
was a beautiful day, warm but not hot, the 
kind of a day that makes being indoors im- 
possible. It was the sort of day that makes 
you think of a thousand things you’d like 
to do but you’re too lazy to do them. I was 
day-dreaming, thinking how nice it would 
be to lie in the shade with something cool 
to drink and an occasional chuck to shoot 
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at, when Dad poked me in the ribs and 
pointed down across the meadow. 

A whopping big chuck was sitting just 
cutside his den in the fencerow about one 
hundred and fifty yards away. He squatted 
down when the car stopped but didn’t run 
in. I heard Dad run a load into the Mauser 
and take a deep breath. I was holding mine, 
too, and watching through the glasses. The 
gun cracked and the chuck slumped for- 
ward, so dead his tail didn’t even twitch. 
This load messes ’em up a bit if you like 
to eat them, but it hasn’t crippled any either. 

I had to walk a couple hundred yards to 
find a place where it was possible to cross 
the creek which was swollen from recent 
rains, but I finally made it and recovered 
the chuck. We don’t eat them often but 
know a large number of people who dao, 
so we always bring home any we get. No 
sense leaving them for the crows when 
some people like them. 

About a mile up the road we saw a car 
parked and figured it was another “pig” 
hunter. We stopped to see how he was 


doing. There was a Model 70 Swift with 
(Continued on Page 23) 
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Stooled ryegrass. Many of the roots were lost 
in lifting the plant from the stony and partially 
frozen soil. Plant grown under corn. 









Judging by the still limited use of rye- 
grass, it is doubtful whether the all around 
usefulness of this plant is as fully and uni- 
versally recognized as it should be. The 
many acres observed every winter without 
a potective covering seem to indicate the 
fact that people who love the land and all 
it supports, be it crops, wildlife, or just 
beauty, are in need of a closer acquaintance 
with this veritable jewel of the plant king- 
dom. Few other plants, if any, can equal 
ryegrass in the number of favorable points 
without having any serious disadvantages. 

Three kinds of ryegrass are available, 
perennial or English, annual or Italian, and 
domestic. The most important of the three, 
is domestic or common ryegrass. A _ piant 
of uncertain parentage, it is neither a true 
annual nor a perennial but can best be 
described as short lived, with some plants 
dying after the first year and others per- 
sisting for two or more years. Its ancestors 
include hybrids of Italian, South American, 
and perennial species with additional field 
crossings. It is a tool which should be 
known to all who till the soil, whether it 
be for a living, for wildlife benefits, or a city 
garden. 

Ryegrass makes a substantial growth in 
the fall and remains alive over winter. It is 
best known as a winter cover crop and 
probably makes its greatest contribution in 
this capacity by protecting the soil from 
erosion. The green mantle of interwoven 
grass blades close to the ground protects the 
soil from the impact of the heavy fall and 
spring rains and keeps it from being blown 
around by sweeping winter winds. In ad- 
dition any water which might collect on 
the surface and start to run off, in spite of 
precautions, will find the soil tightly held 
in place by the tremendous root system of 
this grass. 

By virtue of the continuous activity 
within the plant, unless the ground is 
frozen beyond root depth, the mass of fib- 
tous roots perform an even more important 
function by absorbing the available plant 
foods which may be left over from the 
Past season or have been liberated by de- 
Composing mineral and vegetable matter. 
Some of these nutrients are used in growth 
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RYEGRASS---FRIEND OF SOIL AND WILDLIFE 


Prepared for the Field 
Management Bureau 


By PITTMAN-ROBERTSON 


processes and others are stored in the roots. 
On bare soil, or one lacking living roots, 
these elements would be leached beyond 
root depth of most crops by water if they 
were not lost entirely by erosion. 

After the ryegrass is plowed, roots and 
greens are broken down by soil organisms 
to make these nutrients available again for 
the benefit of the new crop. Equally im- 
portant is the fact that they add a con- 
siderable amount of valuable organic matter 
to the soil, improving its structure and pro- 
viding a vital link in soil fertility. The 
presence of organisms and the general sup- 
ply and availability of nutrients depends on 
the abundance of organic matter. In this 
respect ryegrass even surpasses’ rye by 
doubling the root mass of the latter. A 
good stand of ryegrass will turn over like 
sod when plowed. 

Establishment as a winter cover crop is 
simple. If sown alone 20 to 25 pounds per 
acre are sufficient. As a companion crop 
the rate may be reduced to 12 to 15 pounds 
per acre. The seed should be in the ground 
before late September. When planting rye- 
grass in corn, a seeder may be attached to 
the cultivator at the time of the last cul- 
tivation or the seed broadcast. As a com- 
panion crop to soybeans or buckwheat it 
may be sown when the main crop is six 
inches high. There is a possibility that rye- 
grass sown with oats may cause interference 
on very fertile soils but in general it is 
quite safe since its growth during warm, 
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dry weather is limited. It is only with the 
coming of the moist, cool season that rye- 
grass begins to grow rapidly. 

There is not much danger of ryegrass be- 
coming a weed anymore than _ timothy. 
However, some people confuse it with the 
serious pest quackgrass. The two are similar 
in appearance above ground but quack- 
grass has underground runners by which 
it spreads and stays alive while ryegrass 
does not. Ryegrass dies when plowed under. 

The soil requirements of ryegrass are 
modest. It will thrive best on fertile soils. 
It will grow as well as other grasses on 
poorer soils but will not stool quite so 
readily, and somewhat heavier seedings are 
required. Wide ranges of moisture condi- 
tions are tolerated, but production will 
naturally decline on excessively dry or wet 
soils. Lime requirements are similar to 
those of orchard grass or brome grass, so 
strongly acid soils need correction. Winter 
hardiness is at least equal to other grasses 
in Pennsylvania. The average height, if 
undisturbed, seldom exceeds two feet and 
most of the plants will mature their seed in 
late June. A _ special point in favor of 
Domestic ryegrass is that it sells for less 
than any other grass seed on the market, 
including timothy. 

Any more contributions than the above 
could surely not be asked of any one plant, 
and yet, ryegrass has something more to 
offer. Fully as valuable or perhaps more 
(Continued on Page 30) 





Deer browse on ryegrass. 


Plants were badly crowded, approximately one half of the 
roots were lost in lifting the plant from frozen soil. 





HIS year at least 50 sportsmen in Penn- 

sylvania will lose their dogs through 
ineffective venomous snake bite first-aid! 
Will your dog be one of them? The chances 
of your dog’s survival rest entirely on you. 
Whether he will enter the land of forever 
happy hunting or continue through the years 
roaming the woodlands with you, rests on 
your knowledge of treating the infected 
wound. 

There is nothing complicated about snake 
bite first aid. The same treatment can be 
used on humans and the poisonous venom 
can be combated effectively. 


One of the major obstacles to proper 
snake bite first aid is fear. However, in 
some cases fear of poisonous snakes is 


passed off too lightly or again, they cause 
more alarm than necessary because these 
legless creatures are misunderstood. 

Fear of snakes is almost hereditary in 
humans, proof of which are the countless 
strange tales told by men down through 
history. Indeed the first man was asso- 
ciated with a snake, the serpent in the 
Garden of Eden, as related in the Bible. 
Greek mythology tells us the story of 
Cleopatra who, tiring of life, allowed a ser- 
pent to bite her. Today, the Hindus regard 
the killing of a cobra as a sacrilege and 
permit these poisonous reptiles to roam 
about their villages and homes undisturbed 
with the resultant loss of thousands of 
human lives annually. 

Even today many people in all walks of 
life view snakes with dread based on super- 
stition and myth. The rattlesnake is said to 
be able to perform hypnotism; hoop snakes 
can hold their tails in their mouths and roll 
much like a hoop or wheel; milk snakes are 
capable of draining cows; and so on are 
these imaginations applied to snakes. We 


have actually reached a point today where 
men boast with pride over killing a snake, 
a task considered performable by supermen 
only. 

Snakes are the most widely distributed of 
all reptiles and some species range as far 
north as Iceland. Some snakes may bring 
forth their young alive while others lay 
eggs. The eggs are similar to those of a 
chicken but the shell or outside covering 
of reptile’s eggs are soft and leather-like. 
They are deposited in small depressions in 
the earth, deserted by the parent, and left 
to hatch in the heat of the sun. 

The flickering forked tongue is often re- 
garded as the fang of a venomous snake 
Actually, the tongue is the organ used to 
smell. This sense of taste and smell is 
highly developed and, actually, the snake 
“tastes” one’s presence in the air. 

The copperhead, timber rattler, and Mas- 
sasauga or Swamp rattlesnake are the only 
snakes that need alarm sportsmen in Penn- 
sylvania. Yet, even these snakes cause much 
unnecessary fear and superstition in the 
minds of men. The copperhead ranges from 
central Massachusetts southward to north- 
ern Florida, westward to Illinois, and from 
there southwest through Missouri, Okla- 
homa, and Texas. In Pennsylvania the 
copperhead has been found in every one 
of the 67 counties and today it can be ex- 
pected in all but a few. The body is pale 
brown, or light reddish brown, with a series 
of large blotches on the sides somewhat 
resembling inverted Y’s. These blotches 
are usually of a rich, chestnut brown. The 
body color varies considerably, sometimes 
being almost a pinkish-gray. Frequently 
the Y’s on the sides meet at the center of 
the back, so that from above they resemble 
an hourglass outline. This snake is classi- 





fied as small to medium in size with an 
average length of thirty inches. Three foot 
specimens are quite common, but a four 
foot copperhead is an exceptional find. 

Copperheads are wary and secretive. For 
these reasons they exist better than most 
snakes in well populated regions. They are 
inclined to lie quietly and depend on pro- 
tective coloration for safety. A copperhead 
may produce a warning almost as audible 
as that of a small rattler by means of tail 
vibrations against dry material. This snake 
will slide away to safety whenever possible 
but will fight viciously if cornered or step- 
ped on. Copperheads frequent moist places 
end are more aquatic than either of our 
rattlesnakes. They are nocturnally active 
and often are found along roads after dark. 

The bite of the copperhead is dangerous 
but seldom fatal. It is not as poisonous as 
the timber rattlesnake, its fangs are pro- 
portionately shorter, its venom not so viru- 
lent, and the amount of poison injected into 
the bite of lesser quantity. 

The timber rattlesnake has been recorded 
recently in thirty-six counties of this state. 
It is now almost extinct in thickly settled 
regions but is probably increasing in num- 
bers in the central and northern counties. 
The average length of the adult is a little 
less than four feet, but they have been 
known to grow to a length of six feet. The 
color varies widely, ranging froma sulphur- 
yellow to a velvet black on the body, with 
the tail black. On all except the black 
specimens, wide, irregular cross bands of 
dark brown or black—sometimes lightedged 
—are visible. The black specimens are 
usually males, although this is not always 
true. The yellow rattlers are females. These 
color phases have given rise to the names 0 


Yellow Rattler and Black Rattler, though | 
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poth colors may be found in the offspring of 


one female. 

The Timber Rattler is considered by ex- 
perts to be .a comparatively mild-tempered 
snake, with the males less irritable than the 
females. This snake sometimes rattles while 
coiled to strike, at times when it glides 
away, and usually when touched or trod 
upon. It does not always rattle. The species 
likes warmth. In the spring it lies on sunny 
ledges of rocks; in the summer it is more 
likely to coil under rock ledges protected 
from the hot rays of the sun, ready to re- 
treat if disturbed. It may be found in 
boggy or swampy places, but in this state 
it is usually located in rough, rocky, moun- 
tainous areas. In the summer these snakes 
search for food over woods and farmland. 
About August they seem to migrate from 
the ridges to the valleys for water. In the 
fall they hibernate in large numbers in 
rocky dens, which generally have a southern 
exposure. Usually, when the first cold nights 
of fall arrive, these snakes, and others in 
the neighborhood—poisonous and_non- 
poisonous—congregate and hibernate in spe- 
cific crevices or “dens” beyond the frost line. 

The Massasauga or Swamp Rattlesnake is 
a species of dwarf rattlesnake with large 
plates on the top of the head and with a 
small rattle. They have been found recently 
in the western part of the state and are 
grayish-brown in color with five longitudinal 
series of brown or black spots. The largest 
markings are oblong or “squarish” and ex- 
tend down the center of the back to the 
tail where they become cross bands. Below 
these, on each side, two rows of smaller 
spots occur. Some specimens, however, are 
so dark the markings are indistinct. Adults 
have a length of two to three feet, with 
the average about thirty inches. These 


All of Pennsylvania’s viperine snakes have flat triangular heads, 





eyes with elliptical, 


catlike pupils, and a deep depression (the “pit’)) midway between but below the level 


of the eye and nostril. 


snakes are extremely shy, but their rattle 
can be easily heard. The venom is small in 
quantity but extremely poisonous. 

The Massasauga is to be found chiefly in 
or near swamp land. Until late June, they 
appear most commonly in swampy districts, 
though they seem to shun actually wet 
places. Later in the summer they may be 
found along fence rows or in fields near 


Non-venomous snakes in Pennsylvania, such as this hog-nosed snake, have eyes with 
round pupils, no “pit,” and heads that are generally oval in shape. 


Shown here is the portrait of a rattler. 


swamps. 

These three snakes are the only ones that 
need alarm sportsmen of Pennsylvania. A 
single pair of wound marks identifies the 
bite of any of them. Non-venomous snakes, 
when they strike, leave only a few small 
scratch marks. In the case of pit vipers, 
the venom is effective in destroying red 
blood cells, and does its harm in this man- 
ner. There is no reason, however, why 
death should result from even the most 
serious snake bite if care is exercised. 

If your dog mistakenly steps on a rattler 
or copperhead and is stricken, the most im- 
portant thing is to begin treatment im- 
mediately, at least within 10 minutes. Snake 
venom is carried throughout the body at 
a terriffic rate of speed and any delay sends 
the chances of survival down the per- 
centage scale. 

Treatment depends on the location of the 
wound. If the bite has been on the leg, 
a tourniquet should be applied above the 
wound. A tourniquet is merely a cloth or 
rope which is tied around the limb and 
twisted with the aid of a stick or knife 
until it is tightened enough to stop the 
circulation of the blood. This tourniquet, 
however, must be loosened at least every 
half hour so that fresh blood can be carried 
to the lower part of the limb. After the 
tourniquet has been relaxed a few minutes, 
it should be tightened to its original posi- 
tion. Remember, it must be relaxed at least 
once every twenty minutes or half hour. 

Next, make a series of cuts across the 
wound. Force the wound to bleed freely 
and continue to make cuts around the 
wound pointing in all directions. However, 
a dog is usually not bitten on the legs, the 
snake usually striking at the dog’s head, 











throat, or body. Here a tourniquet can not 
be used and even greater speed is required 
to save the animal’s life. 

The fur and first layer of skin is rather 
loose and can be lifted or stretched from 
the dog’s body. This fur and skin at the 
location of the snake wound should be 
stretched from the body and, using a sharp 
knife, the wound and a large patch of flesh 
and fur surrounding the bite should be cut 
away. This is not being cruel as the dog’s 
iife depends on it! Actually, the dog will 
not mind it and will be unaware of the 
knife work since he will already be in 
terriffic pain from the snake venom. 

As soon as this has been done, numerous 
cuts, about a half inch deep, must be made 
in the wound and surrounding flesh. The 
wound must be made to bleed freely and 
quickly so that the poison can be discharged. 
Two or three dozen cuts are not too many. 
These cuts should fan out in all directions 
and at any place close by that begins 
swelling, an indication of an accumulation 
of poison. The blood should not be allowed 
to coagulate since this would defeat the 
purpose of the bleeding. If water is at hand, 
bathe the wound in it or use the knife to 
scrape away the hardened blood. 

If the dog vomits several times, do not 
feel that he has gone mad or that all hope 
is lost. The dog is deathly sick but the 
vomiting is caused by the action of the 
venom on the body and by increased body 
temperature. Give the dog all the water 
he can drink, bathe him in cold water, 
and force him to lie down and remain 
quiet. Any exercise causes the blood to 
circulate faster and to carry the venom 
through his body at a more rapid pace. 
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perhead is one of the most common of American poisonous snakes. 
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Often if the wound bleeds freely, all or 
most of the poison is carried out before it 
has a chance to spread. Some suction de- 
vice is an aid to the bleeding and can be 
used if one is part of your equipment. 

Having done this much, whether or not 
you know it, the chances of your dog's 
survival have been decided. He is sick 
from fever and the poison, weak from 
joss of blood, and must be carried home. 
Visit a veterinarian at once. He will give 
your dog an injection of anti-venom and, 
if much blood has been lost, can give the 
dog a blood transfusion. With your proper 
first aid and the skill of your veterinarian, 
the dog will be as liveiy as ever after two 
or three weeks of convalescing. 

Don’t think for one minute that some dogs 
are immune to venomous snake bite. No 
dog is! Your dog may be bitten by a 
venomous snake and live without any treat- 
ment. Dogs, by instinct, are equipped to 
administer their own first aid which usually 
consists of emersing the wounded limb or 
part of the body in mud, but in the late 
summer training season and during the 
fall months, mud is a scarce item in most 
of Pennsylvania’s terrain. Furthermore, the 
dog may have been only glazed when the 
snake struck, the fangs may not have pene- 
trated the fur, and the venom might not 
have been injected into the blood stream. 
Cases like this have been reported. 

Therefore, if you love your dog, when 
he has been struck by a venomous snake, 
follow this first aid treatment, get him to 
a veterinarian as soon as possible, and save 
his life. He will then have an excellent 
chance to spend many happy hunting hours 
with you throughout the years! 
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IF YOU ARE BITTEN 


Reptiles have agitated man over the years, 
Sometimes they have endangered him 
However, the role of the snakes we know 
has been more on the frightening side, not 
at all subtle, as in the case of the serpent 
in the Garden of Eden. 

In Pennsylvania, the fear of an encounter 
with snakes keeps many a would-be pic- 
nicker, fisherman or hiker out of the woods 
during the warm weather months. 

It should be known, however, that, of the 
many snakes native to this state, only the 
rattlesnake and the copperhead are poison- 
ous. As a rule, even they will retreat at 
the approach of humans, unless they are 
startled or feel endangered. 

Sensible precautions will practically elimi- 
nate the danger offered by poisonous rep- 
tiles. In a large percentage of cases, the 
rattler or copperhead strikes in the foot 
or lower leg section. A person is safe if 
he wears high shoes or boots. The fangs 
of our venomous snakes usually will not 
penetrate either. 

In snake country, one should not reach 
onto a rock above his line of vision, and 
should not grasp logs or stones on the 
ground until after looking carefully. It is 
from these places that one is usually struck 
on the hand or lower arm by a hidden snake. 

It is a good precaution for outdoors people 
to carry modern suction kits for emergency 
use in summer. It is important, when struck 
by a rattler or copperhead, to follow these 
rules in the order given: 

1. Keep calm. With modern treatment, 
the likelihood of death from snake bite is 
remote. Most cases would recover with- 
out treatment or with mistreatment. Fear, 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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It has been found in every one of Pennsyltvania’s 
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Heavy, heavy what hangs over? In this case it’s tons and tons of solid 
Sciences, is quite glad that it really is solid. 
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rock and Charles E. Mohr, formerly of Philadelphia’s Academy of Natural 


PENNSYLVANIA'S UNDERWORLD 


By BILL WOLF 


Animal Life, Past and Present, Makes Cave Exploring 
Interesting as a Hobby 


AVES hold a fascination for most persons who almost in- 

variably think of them as hiding places for wild animals. 
They look at a dark and forbidding hole in the ground or in the 
fae of a rock cliff and picture bears, foxes, wolves and rattle- 
snakes as lurking inside. Nothing could be farther from the truth, 
but imagination always peoples caves with strange things. The 
actual truth is that caves do hold interesting animal life, but it 
isn't at all what common belief says it is. Pennsylvania’s many 
caves are no exception to this. 


There are at least 100 known caves in this State of sufficient 
sze or interest to have been explored, and, in most cases, sur- 
veyed. Their animal life, past and present, has been studied. There 
undoubtedly are many more that have never been seen by man. 
Almost every year, some quarrying or road-building operation 
tings to light more of these hidden caverns. The more spectacu- 
lt caves are developed commercially. The others are of interest 
varticularly to cave explorers who make a hobby of going under- 
sound, to geologists, to zoologists, amateur scientists and students. 


Nearly all contain some forms of animal life. My own first 
experience with the most common inhabitants of Pennsylvania 
caves occurred a score of years ago when Harry Stacks, of Lan- 
caster, and I first explored the North York cave. This is located 
north of the city of York on the York-Harrisburg highway, with 
the entrance in an old limestone quarry. At least, it was there 
“en and I don’t suppose time has changed it much. 


We crawled through the low entrance passage, and soon reached 
“e main chamber which is like a large room. It was winter, 
out the cave was moderately warm. Caves have a rather constant 
‘*mperature which makes them warmer than the outside air in 
winter, and cooler than under the sun in summer. It was our 

t experience in a cave and we stopped in the main chamber 
0 ape at some hibernating bats, hanging singly and in clusters, 
Ypside down on the walls. 


We must have stared too long, and played our lights too much 
on them, because they started to stir in their sleep and some 
even made protesting squeaks. We knew we had disturbed their 
rest when we started down one of the several narrow passages 
that lead the explorer farther under earth in this small cave. We 
suddenly became aware of kats flying over our heads. 

They flew almost silently, making only their high-pitched and 
nearly inaudible sounds and brushing the air lightly with their 
leathery wings. “Blind as a bat” certainly didn’t apply to them 
because they flew unerringly, and any squeamish woman who 
was certain that “bats get in the hair” would have been pleased 
to see that they carefully avoided the two human beings who had 
interrupted their sleep. I don’t know how many there were, 
but it was no inconsiderable number. They moved back and forth 
above us as long as we were in that small passage. 

The bats were the only cave life we observed, probably because 
we were inexperienced and failed to notice naything else, 
However, we did come upon two boys on our return enroute 
to the main chamber, and they might be considered forms 
of cave life. They carefully explained to us the difference 
between stalagmites and stalactites, for which needless informa- 
tion we thanked them. Earlier visitors had destroyed and carried 
off any stalagmites and stalactites which had formed in that 
cave. 

It wasn’t anything much as Pennsylvania caves go; but there 
always must be a first, and Harry Stacks and I had chosen the 
cave that was most convenient. Both of us lived and worked 
at that time in York. 

There are much larger caverns in this State, some of which 
compare favorably in beauty with more famous Mammoth Cave 
and Luray Caverns farther south. You must have noticed the 
signs of some of these commercially developed caves when on 















































































































hunting trips, because they are found on many of the highways. 
It is not the place here to discuss them, but the reader curious 
to know more about Pennsylvania caves in general is advised 
to consult an excellent book called Pennsylvania Caves, by Ralph 
W. Stone, published as Bulletin G3 by the Topographic and 
Geologic Survey under the Department of Internal Affairs, 
Harrisburg, Pa. The first edition of this (10,000 copies) came 
out in 1930; there was a revised and enlarged edition of 15,000 
copies printed in 1932. 

Our concern is more with the animal life of any cave, large 
or small, developed or left in a more or less natural state. This 
particular field has been pretty well investigated by Charles E. 
Mohr, once with the Reading Museum, formerly with the 
Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia, and now with 
the Audubon Society. I have only had the pleasure of going 
through one cave with Mohr, but he is perhaps Pennsylvania’s 
outstanding authority on cave fauna. The pictures with this 
article show Mohr at work with some of the cave dwellers found 
underground at South Temple near Reading in Berks County. 

Bats are the most common animals found in the caves of this 
State. These strange winged mammals go into hibernation early 
in the fall, as soon as cool weather kills off the insects on which 
they live. Caves furnish ideal places in which to sleep through 
the long months until spring returns and brings with it another 
crop of insects because the temperature is equitable underground. 
Some bats also inhabit caves during the summer. 

They may look alike when seen in the dusk of evening against 
a darkening sky, but a trip to any cave containing them will 
show considerable variety in the bats. Seven kinds inhabit Penn- 
sylvania’s caves, ranging in size from the big brown bat to the 
least bat, or the pigmy bat. The other kinds are the Trouessart’s 
bat, the similar little brown bat, the social bat, and two varieties 
of Georgian bats. Some are rugged individualists, clinging upside 
down to the rock walls by themselves. Others are sociable, 
hibernating in clusters like strange fruit. These clusters are 
sometimes called “batteries.” 

One thing that always will amaze me is the ability of bats 
to hang head-down, suspended only by as little as one minute 


Art Jarvis Photo 
Mohr examines a pendant group of brown bats. They sleep thus, often 
from September to April, emerging from the winter warmth of the cave 
only when spring arrives and brings with it the insects on which they feed. 
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toe fastened to a slight irregularity in the rock face. Some, of 
course, cling with several toes on the hind feet. 

The other chief form of animal life found actually living ip 
caves is the Allegheny cave rat, Neotoma pennsylvanica, a creature 
so shy that it is seldom seen by cave explorers. Unexciting as jt 
may sound, about the only other regular inhabitants of caves are 
various insects, including the very common cave cricket, “grand- 
daddy-long-legs,” a few moths, as well as part-time residents 
such as hibernating mosquitoes, various flies and gnats, the 
Mourning-cloak butterfly, certain spiders near cave entrances, 
and Mohr has reported bees hibernating in Morgan’s Cave jn 
Berks County. Birds sometimes nest just within a cave entrance 
and at South Temple Cave we found disgorgings on the floor of 
the entrance where some owl had deposited the indigestible pellets 
from its meals. A few salamanders live just inside caves. Other 
than these things, there are no regular cave dwellers except 
for a few small forms of insect life. Pennsylvania apparently has 
none of the blind fishes or amphibians of caves found in the south. 

However, all kinds of animals have wandered or fallen into 
caves, in the prehistoric past as well as in modern times, and 
some have taken up temporary residence beneath the earth. 
Persons who know nothing about the habits of bears usually 
believe that they live in caves through choice. They don’t although 
bears have used caves. Bear Cave near Hillside in Westmoreland 
County probably got its name from some incident connected 
with a bear holing up or even living temporarily in it. Hipple 
Cave 12 miles north of Everett in Bedford County was found 
by a pioneer-hunter named Hipple who tracked a bear to it. 

But bears do not haunt caves regularly and your chances of 
meeting one below the earth are infinitely remote. They cer- 
tainly wouldn’t go any farther than the semi-light near the 
entrance because bears can’t see in the dark any better than 
they can in daylight where their eyesight is not exactly keen. 

Snakes just don’t exist in caves. Temperature and living con- 
ditions are all wrong for them there, and any snake that winds 
up in a cave by accident will die there unless fortunate enough 
to get out. However, many small animals use the entrance part 
of caves from time to time as more or less permanent homes, 
although they seldom venture far within the cavern. Groundhogs, 
gray foxes, skunks, weasels, raccoons, deer mice and chipmunks 
all have been encountered, but not frequently. 

The entrance to some caves is vertical, or else is found in one 
of the curious sinkholes located in this State. In such a case, a 
cave may collect the remains of many animals, just as an aban- 
doned and uncovered well may engulf unfortunate wild things. 
Mohr reports finding hundreds of bones of all sizes in the sink- 
holes around New Paris, Pa., in Bedford County. The animal 
victims of- these dangerous sinkholes ranged in size from bats to 
deer, and even elk skulls and antlers were discovered. 

The bones of some forty different kinds of animals were found 
in Durham Cave, which is along the Delaware River in Bucks 
County. Some of the identified animals are now extinct in Penn- 
sylvania. Extinct and existent animal remains were found in the 
caves known as Hartman’s in Monroe County and Port Kennedy 
in Montgomery County. 

Historic Indian Cave in Huntingdon County sheltered Indians 
and robber bands in the past, and there is a legend of bandits 
connected with nearly every large and well-known cave in the 
State. Conodoguinet Cave in Cumberland County must have 
been a shelter for prehistoric hunters because human bones were 
found in it when the cave was first explored in the past century. 

Domestic animals fall into, or wander into, caves and die there 
with fair frequency. In the same manner, extinct animals once 
blundered into caverns and expired there, to leave their bones 
for our scrutiny. Or else they were dragged there by larger 
predators. An astonishing assortment of bones was found in the 
Frankstown Cave in Blair County when it was discovered in 
1907. Most of them were fossil remains and included .the bones 
or teeth of reptiles, birds, bats, wolves, bear, buffalo, rodents, 
deer, musk-ox, peccary, tapirs, sloths and mastodons. It is difii- 
cult to explain how the remains of one adult and five small 
mastodoms ever got into the upper part of the floor deposit 
which the bones were found. They must have blundered there, 
but it’s hard to imagine such hulking, huge beasts as mastodons 
being trapped in a cave. The Frankstown cave was obliterated by 
quarrying operations. 
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Indian weapons and utensils found in the Hartman (or Crystal 
yill cave) in Monroe County may indicate how some of its many 
animal remains got there. Bones of wild turkeys, box and snap- 
ping turtles, lynx, wolves and many other common animals were 
found, as well as those of four extinct species, caribou and bison, 
peccary and a kind of beaver no longer existent. 


Forty-one extinct mammals were identified among the bones 
of 54 animals found in Port Kennedy Cave on the Schuylkill 
River below Valley Forge before the cave was quarried away 
ot filled in. There must have been good hunting around there 
in prehistoric times, because a bear bigger than a grizzly, three 
kinds of giant sloths, a mastodon and two sabertooth cats were 
among the animals identified. 


The giant bears, wolves, sabertoothed tigers and other big 
predators undoubtedly dragged some of the prehistoric animals 
into the caves, and others must have fallen into them through 
fssures. Then, too, streams running into caves might have carried 
the carcasses of dead animals and deposited them within the earth. 


Cave exploring is a fascinating business and not half so 
jangerous as it sounds if a few ordinary precautions are taken. 
The equipment is simple: A crash helmet with a carbide lamp 
such as Miners used to use, a flashlight as a reserve, some sturdy 
did clothing that won’t be harmed by becoming soiled, a ball of 
twine if entering a totally unknown cave with more than one 
passage, a light but strong rope to assist in descending into 
chambers and returning again. The most dangerous thing about 
cave exploring and the one thing veterans try to avoid, is a 
escent without a companion. No one should enter a cave alone 
fit is the least bit dangerous, because a disabling injury such as 
fall would leave you to become some of those bones we were 
iscussing a few paragraphs back. 

Rock falls are almost unknown. The crash helmet is worn to 
uard against the only minor injuries ever encountered in cave 
xploring—a shower of small rocks, dislodged in a steep passage 
nd falling on the leaders of a group. The twine is to be put 
wn as a trail to follow back to the entrance. 

Qur trip with Mohr through the South Temple Cave near 
Reading is typical of those which can be made with little dis- 
wnfort and considerable interest. We went there primarily to 
mke some photographs, and for Mohr to take a “bat census” 
ad resurvey part of the cave. 

The entrance to South Temple is on the cliff face of an 
aandoned quarry. It’s easy to enter the cave and most of it 
Seasy to explore. Our party of four left daylight behind almost 
mmediately as we descended into the earth. Soon we were in 
2world of absolute dark if we turned off our lights, a world of 
umbled rocks, passages gouged in the solid rock by water 
ges ago, a world of complete, total silence. 

We went to the ends of the several passages, which are quite long. 
some places, it was get down and crawl like a snake, or else 
quirm through a waist-thick opening, or lean away backwards and 
“ge along some narrow cleft, slide down a clay fill or crawl 
ver fallen rocks. A cave is no place for a person with claus- 
‘phobia, or fear of enclosed places. If you feel smothered in 
‘closet or vault, don’t enter caves, because you will have the 





upression that the tons and tons of solid rock above and around 
are about to fall in. As we neared the end of one long passage, 
© could hear the steady drip of water, the only sound ex- 
‘enced in the depths other than noises we made ourselves. 
"€ eventually came upon the source. A tiny pool at the end 
‘the passage into which water was slowly trickling. This is 
‘ “Rew” cave, formed within comparatively recent ages, and 
“pool probably is the tail-end of nature’s operation. There are 


“ stalactites or stalagmites in South Temple, no flowstone or 
“pstone, 


One of Mohr’s objects was to correct a rough map he had 
tale of the cave ten years before, and he used an engineer’s 
“mipass for the purpose. We also took an inventory of the bats 
% € cave—and the very first one we saw was a revelation in 
“uty, if a bat can be called that. Mohr directed his light up 
® the ceiling at one point, and the rays hit upon something 
“ glittered brightly. It looked like a cluster of diamonds—but 





Art Jarvis Photo 


Collecting insect specimens involves drawing them by suction into a 
poison bottle. 


it was only a tiny pygmy bat covered with droplets of water. 
Each tip of fur held a globule which sparkled under the light. 
We found 95 big brown bats hibernating in the cave, 40 pygmy 
bats, five little brown bats and three rather rare long-eared bats, 
but only the pygmies were covered with the moisture that made 
them look like suspended jewels. Why it condensed on them 
only is a mystery. 


There are still caves to be found in Pennsylvania, caves which 
may hold further traces of prehistoric man and animals who once 
roamed, hunted, lived and died in what is now our State. How- 
ever, if you think you have found a new cave, and have crawled 
to the utmost point you can reach, don’t be surprised to find 
there, written on the wall: “Kilroy Was Here!” Cave explorers 
do get around in the most unlikely spots. 











graduating officers. 





Hon. Ross L. Leffler, President of the 
Game Commission, addressing the 
class and assembled guests. 


Graduation ceremonies were held June 27, 1949, in the Forum 
of the Education Building, Harrisburg, for the twenty-five Penn- 
sylvanians who successfully completed the course of instruction 
they began June 1, 1948, at the Ross Leffler School of Conserva- 
tion, near Brockway. 

During the year-long course, these men received training at the 
school and in the field along many lines designed to give them 
thorough knowledge of all phases of game management and related 
conservation practices. 

John C. Herman, a member of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, presided over the graduation exercises. Wilbur M. Cramer, 
Superintendent of the School of Conservation, introduced his staff 
and the members of the Fifth Class. Ross L. Leffler, President of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, addressed the new officers, 
stating: “You now become members of the finest group of conser- 
vation officers anywhere.” S. Dale Furst, Jr., First Vice President, 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, directed his re- 


Dr. H. E. Kilgus, member of the Game Commission, presents diplomas to 
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marks to the new officers along the line of officer-sportsman rela- 
tions. E. M. Swanger, President, Pennsylvania Division, Izaak 
Walton League, dwelt on the part Game Protectors play in con- 


servation. Thomas D. Frye, Executive Director of the Game 
Commission, welcomed the graduates to the Commission’s field 
force, keynoting his remarks around their new title of Game 
Protector. He said, “The title of your position is symbolic of the 
important duties in which you are about to engage. You now 
join with others in whom is entrusted the protection of our wild- 
life—and thus you become the true friend of every good sports- 
man.” Calvin A. Hooper, Jr., represented the Fifth Student Class 
in telling of school experiences and the expectations of his class 
mates in conservation work. Diplomas were presented by Dr. 
H. E. Kilgus, member of the Game Commission. 

The oath of office was administered by Judge J. Paul Rupp, 
Court of Common Pleas, Dauphin County. 

Following are the names of the members of the graduating class; 
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Judge J. Paul Rupp, Court of Common Pleas, Dauphin County, administers 


On alness uhexeof (ee the oath of office to the new Game Protectors. 








The Fifth Student Class of the Ross 
Leffier School of Conservation. poses 
for a graduation picture. 


i= ‘long with the localities from which they came and their present 
ik ‘eld assignments. 


Daniel E. Russ, Trucksville, Div. E, Dist. 11, Driftwood 
William D. Neely, McGees Mills, Div. E, Dist. 9, Austin (Temp.) 


i Stephen C. Mace, R. D. 1, Hazleton, Div. A, Dist. 8, Kutztown 


ne 


Billy A. Drasher, Moosic, Div. A, Dist. 14, Pottstown 


Woodrow E. Portzline, Emporium, Div. F, Dist. 18, Slippery Rock 
Donald M. Schake, Export, Div. F, Dist. 19, Knox 


d 
. ab ary a Div. A, Dist. 17, York Robert V. Rea, Harrisville, Div. G, Dist. 12, Homestead 
he lohn P oebling, Phoenixville, Div. A, Dist. 22, Jenkintown George T. Church, Jr., Butler, Div. G, Dist. 16, Washington 
utnam, Crosby, Div. B, Dist. 5, New Milford in 2 es Shi le. Div. G. Dist. 17. Charleroi 
Ww lohn C., Behel, Le Di Di lkes-B ohn J. Troutman, ippenvule, Div. G, Dist. - arlerol 
0 ehe wistown, Div. B, Dist. 11, Wilkes-Barre : ; : 
J- N Edward W. Cox, Huntingdon, Div. G, Dist. 18, Meyersdale 
‘samuel C. McFarland, Reading, Div. B, Dist. 13, Hazleton H : ct. 2 
s- litor C. Shaffer, R. D. 1, Butler, Div. B, Dist. 17, Thornhurst George E. Hay, R. D. 2, Somerset, Div. G, Dist. 21, Waynesburg 
ss BH Pay] A. Ranck, Lewistown, Div. C, Dist. 9, Williamsport Calvin A. Hooper, Jr., Altoona, Spec. Assignment, Div. C 
S= Robert K, Benscoter, Wapwallopen, Div. C, Dist. 11, Eagles Mere An out-of-state member of the graduating class was Eugene 
yr. Abert J. Kriefski, Glen Lyon, Div. C, Dist. 14, Mifflinburg Dale Maxwell, from the field force of the State Game Department 
Dean M. Lesnett, Bridgeville, Div. D, Dist. 7, Huntingdon of Washington. The Washington State Agency sent him to Penn- 
»P in R. Hiller, McKeesport, Div. D, Dist. 11, Saxton sylvania’s unique school to absorb the techniques and training 
“ Paul R. Miller, Blairsville, Div. D, Dist. 18, McConnellsburg offered here so that he might return to his home state equipped to 
tS) 





Robert F. Ellenberger, Sykesville, Div. E, Dist. 4, Coudersport 


impart similar methods and training to conservation officers there. 
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RIGHT stones in the creek bed reflected 

the warm May sunshine. There should 
have been movement in the stream, shadowy 
movement of green-gray forms darting up 
toward the pool under the big rock. There 
was no movement, no sign that trout lived 
in the stream. This was disturbing, it stirred 
anger in the she-mink poised on the rock 
above the water. If there had been a single 
trout lying along the riffle it would have 
darted upward the moment her dark shape 
appeared. For more than a mile she had 
scouted the riffles, but she had not sighted 
a single fish. 

Hunger gnawed inside her, a hunger that 
was greater than any she had ever known. 
She shifted her body and stared up at the 
pool. When she moved she felt a stirring 
inside her which made her uneasy. For 
Gays she had been hunting for a den where 
she could enter a new phase in her life. 
Never before had the barrenness of her 
home grounds caused her such worry. It 
was a lean country and she had often gone 
hungry, but she had never known fear. 
Now the lack of trout in the stream, the 
emptiness of the thickets where there should 
have been rabbits, rats and mice, the still- 
ness of the open meadows where there 
should have been grouse and small birds, all 
of it spelled danger to her. Once holed up 
with the young she was expecting she must 
have food near at hand. She was seeking 
a deep pool with a trout riffle below it. 
She should den close to a pool where she 
could catch fish quickly. 

Being a tireless creature, filled with ner- 
vous energy, and a strength greater than 


y eny other animal of her size except the 

h ra weasel, she seldom knew fear or thought of 
Cr. Oo danger. Unlike the weasel she was Ccun-. 

ning and wary. She went her way unafral 

t but unseen. No other animal could vanish 
on gomer Y so quickly, disappearing from sight under 


a tuft of grass or down a burrow before 


“Matas 
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even the big eyes of a tiger owl could 
catch the movement. She never felt the 
wld paralysis of fear so common to the 
hunted and to many hunters. But now 
che was filled with a fear which touches 
every living thing, the fear for her young. 
This would be her first brood. The urge 
9 conceive had been strong and savage, 
the urge to protect her young was just as 
grong and savage. 

She vanished from the rock in one swift, 
hack-arching jump. A crested jay high on 
, dead limb cocked his head, and flicked 
his tail, but he did not scream because he 
was not sure he had seen a killer. He was 
not sure he had detected motion at all. 


Alert for guidance from her nose and 
her small ears she moved up the stream. 
Her umber-brown body, black along the 
back and tail, made her stand out in the 
geen twilight of the thickets. But this was 
no handicap to her hunting. She preferred 
i flush her game and then to capture it 
in open chase. Her prey would see her, 
but few would escape once she had set her 
keen snout upon their trail. She was a 
tireless runner, and she could enter an 
amazingly small burrow or runway. Where 
the long-tailed weasel could go she could 
so, down the hole of a squirrel, into the 
chisled opening made by a woodpecker, up 
the water filled passageway of a muskrat. 
She was at home in the water and could 
atch trout, not with the smooth ease of 
the otter, but with a skill which was usually 
rewarded. 

Her kind had learned much cunning be- 
ause of the coat she wore. Her dark and 
ustrous fur was much sought after. Her 
wning kept her kind from extermination. 
See did not avoid man any more than she 
wided the tiger owl, she simply out-witted 
him, 

4s she moved along, her senses were alert 
ft the cluck of a grouse, the rustle of a 
mouse, the scent of anything she might 
‘vour. In a hunting ground where the 
thickets held life her course would have 
wen a devious one, a darting to the left 
ad to the right, the swift exploration of 
«burrow, a dash along a dim mouse trail. 
loday her course was fairly direct because 
here was no sound or scent to divert her. 
The noon sun, spattering through the leaves 
fa willow thicket, found her five miles 
the creek. Her belly was leaner and 
‘ghter, and the movement inside her had 
*come more insistent. The click of a grass- 
wpper made her dart to the right. She 
wated the solitary hopper and pounced 
on it. It was only a tiny morsel, mostly 
wney legs and dry wings, but it was food. 
Traveling by day was not to her liking, 
it necessity drove her on. For three days 
ad nights she had been moving steadily, 
“aching for the den she must have. In 
‘of that time she had eaten only a few 
“ppers and one small mouse. She crossed 
‘lw divide as the afternoon sun began 
‘sink, Without loss of time she located 
* headwaters of a stream, and _ started 
“wn its course. Very soon she came upon 
“1 smell. The first boot track she came 
‘wn made her rise to her full twenty-four 
wh height. For five full minutes she stared 
“tover the tops of a clump of grass. 
‘ting no upright walking animal she moved 


a 
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Evening found her following a pole fence. 
She caught two mice, and the hunger inside 
her lessened. But she had not located a den, 
and the stream had not offered good fish- 
ing. A savage desperation was taking hold 
upon her. It was this feeling of despera- 
tion which caused her to follow the fence 
and not the stream. Her ears told her that 
the fence led to a larger stream. She had 
only a little time, perhaps an hour or two. 
She moved faster, darting through the brush 
which crowded along the crooked fence. 

The fence brought her to a corral and 
several buildings before she reached the 
large stream she could hear below. Here the 
man smell was very strong. She tested it 
and hissed. Then she wrinkled her nose 
eagerly. The smell of the barn yard was 
exciting, there was a strong rat scent and 
strong chicken scent. 

Moving into the corral she darted toward 
the barn. A hen house had been built 
against one side of the barn. She paused 
beside the henhouse and wrinkled her nose. 
The chicken smell was very strong, and 
she could hear the birds on their roosts. 
Moving around the wall she came to an open 
side of the house. She could see the 
chickens on their roosts. A wild eager- 
ness filled her because she was hungry. 
But she could not reach the _ sleeping 
chickens because a wire netting held her 
back. 

She circled the henhouse and_ finally 
climbed on top of it. The open scratch pen 
was screened over the top as well as on 
the sides. Careful exploration revealed no 
hole through which she could squeeze. 
Turning away from the henhouse she sniffed 
and bared her fangs. Chicken smell was 
new to her but rat smell was not. She 
moved swiftly, ducking under the barn floor. 

She came upon a rat hole before she had 
gone far. The rat hole led up into the barn. 
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She followed the passage and found her- 
self inside the barn. Her silent entry caught 
a large rat in the act of gnawing corn 
from a cob. Before the rat could dash away 
she was upon it and had driven her fangs 
through its neck. Tearing the body apart 
she feasted, bolting the warm flesh, hissing 
and snarling because the strangeness of 
being inside a building made her uneasy. 
One rat was not eough to satisfy her 
hunger. She picked up a fresh trail and 
was off into another passageway. The frantic 
squeaking of the rat she had killed had sent 
all of its friends scurrying to their nests. 
The slender mink found herself in an open- 
ing between the wall of the henhouse and 
the barn wall. She came upon a second 
rat in its nest. It fought desperately, but 
could not escape the lightning thrust of 
the mink. She ate the rat, then explored 
its nest. 
The rat 
and cotton. 


nest was made from feathers 
She enlarged it and curled up. 
She knew she could go no further. The 
uneasiness caused by the man smell and 
the strangeness of this man made cavern 
were swept aside by the need of the 
moment. She had not found the nest an 
hour too soon. Within minutes after she 
had curled up her first baby was born. 
Later three others arrived. They were tiny 
creatures no bigger than a man’s little finger. 
They were naked, blind and helpless. For 
two days she stayed in the nest with them, 
cuddling them, teaching them to drink. She 
left them only once. That was when a big 
field mouse blundered down the narrow 
passage. She made a quick kill and a quick 
meal. 

The mother mink was feeling the heavy 
responsibility of coaxing her babies through 
the first days of their lives. She must give 
them strength to live through the period 
when they were on trial, when it was being 
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decided whether they would be granted the 
right to become hunters. None in the wild 
live except by strength against the dangers 
ready to destroy the weak. The tiny crea- 
tures had no strength, no cunning, no sav- 
ageness. They had only the spark of life 
which flickered feebly. But they had a 
mother whose savage will to make them live 
was very strong. 

On the third day the mother listened 
to the farmer and his son as they worked 
in the barn. If she had been free to go she 
would have slipped away that night. But 
fate had decided that she must stay close 
to where men .came and went in their 
clumsy and noisy way. She did not stir 
until the men had gone, and even then she 
did not leave the nest until darkness had 
settled. She was sure of one thing. This was 
a fine place to raise a brood so far as food 
went. The barn housed several hundred 
rats and many mice. Already she had for- 
gotten about the chickens. They were a 
part with the man smell and her wary 
brain warned her to stay away from them. 
The rats and the mice were of her world. 
They had the wild smell. 

Her attitude toward this fine hunting 
ground she had found was different from 
the attitude of her kin the weasel. A 
weasel would have gone blood mad, it would 
have rushed through the barn killing every 
rat it could find, it would have sought a 
way into the henhouse, and once inside, 
it would have slaughtered every hen. By 
dawn the weasel would have moved on 
seeking other fields of carnage. Not so with 
the mink. She curled up with her babies 
after making a kill. The first trip called for 
two rats, but after that she usually killed 
but one. 

The rats in the barn were not stupid 
like the brook trout in a pool. They were 
trap wise and poison wise, they had mauled 
the farmer’s cat, and outwitted his terrier. 
They were not a breed to be easily ex- 
terminated. They tried attacking the brown 
killer in groups, but after the first savage 
battle, in which four rats were killed, they 
gave that up. They knew there was only 
one thing they could do, they must leave 
the barn. But they did not want to go be- 
cause life was easy in the barn, and the 
nearest ranch with a barn was ten miles 
away. They went to the woods and made 
quick trips back to the barn at night. This 
suited the mink very well. Each night she 
made a kill. 

And by now she was losing some of her 
uneasiness over the human voices. If she 
had been able to understand the farmer and 
his son she would have learned that they 
were amazed because the rats had migrated. 
They were pleased, but they were puzzled. 
The terrior could have told them what was 
up. He sniffed about excitedly and barked 
a lot, but he never stayed in the barn at 
night so he never met the slim mother mink. 

One night the mother was foraging under 
the floor of the barn. She had washed her 
babies and left them cuddled up in the 
nest. Her hunt took her far from the nest. 
Not a rat had dared return to the barn that 
night so she had to catch mice who were 
too foolish to migrate or to learn from the 
fate of their own brothers, sisters and 
families. 
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The babies slept peacefully. One of them 
squirmed up out of the tight little ball 
they had formed. He was the largest of 
the babies, a husky fellow who was already 
teeling the urge to explore. He was very 
much a mink. During the long term of 
blindness he had been impatient. Now he 
could see, though he had little idea what 
there was in the world to be seen because 
he had only two rough walls and a pile of 
feathers and cotton to look at. 

Unsteadily the youngster worked his way 
out of the nest. He moved a’ little way along 
the board avenue between the walls. His 
whiskers twitched and his head moved from 
side to side. Pausing he sat staring at a 
white patch on the wall. 

At the far end of the passage he heard the 
scratching of feet. In some way he knew 
the scratching was not made by his mother. 
He called to her. She was far down under 
the barn catching a mouse she had cornered 
and did not hear him. 

The sounds which had come to the little 
mink were made by a big male weasel. 
The weasel had discovered the barn and 
was eager to start killing mice and rats. 
He sniffed and hissed softly as he hurried 
down the passageway between the walls. 
The rat smell was there but it was not 
fresh. There was mouse smell, and it was 
iresh. There was another warm smell, too, 
the smell of the mink babies at the far end 
of the passage. Hot lust surged within him 
He leaped ahead eager to strike. He had 
killed dozens of chipmunk families in their 
dens, he had slaughtered families of rats 
and squirrels. When he caught a warm live 
smell the fury to kill always filled him. 

The young mink had no real feeling of 
danger when he saw the yellow vest of the 
killer loom before him. But instinct made 
him call loudly for his mother. A second 
later the weasel was upon him and _ his 
fangs were cutting deep. The little mink 
screamed, and this time his mother heard. 
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Answers to What’s Wrong 


1. In Pennsylvania, when hunting, your 
license must be worn in plain sight on | 
your back. 

2. The downy young of herring gulls are | 
blotched and speckled with dark spots. 

3. English “sparrows” are not sparrows at 
all. They belong to the weaver bird 
family of Europe. 

4. Look at the rifleman’s hands. He has 
one glove off, thrown on the ground, 
but is it drawn correctly? Not unless 
he has two left hands. 
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The weasel had paused to lap the warm 
blood of his victim. It was a ritual he 
followed until he was satiated and coyly 
drink no more. His pause allowed the brown 
mother to overtake him before he moved 
on to the nest. When he heard her savage 
scream he whirled. His little eyes blazed 
with fury. He was not afraid of her, he was 
savagely angry because she had challenged 
him. She leaped straight at him. He sprang 
to meet her and they rolled over in the 
passageway. The weasel was a deadly 
fighter, his strength far greater per ounce 
of weight than any wild killer, but the 
mink was fighting for her young, and this 
gave her a savage courage. Her fangs lashed 
and ripped until they found the yellow 
throat. They sank deep and the wease] 
leaped and ripped with his claws but could 
not free himself. Slowly his twisting be- 
came only a shuddering jerk of body and 
legs, then he went limp. The mink tossed 
him aside. She began nuzzling her dead 
baby, licking him, trying to rouse him. 

After a time she picked up the little one 
and carried him to the nest. She put him 
with the others and lay down beside her 
brood. She was restless and uneasy. The 
nest no longer seemed a good place to leave 
her babies. It was a place that was not 
right for her. No weasel would have found 
her wilderness nest. She got out of her bed 
and stood staring at the dead weasel. Fi- 
nally she dragged the carcass far down the 
passageway and out into the barn. When 
she returned she carressed the dead baby. 
It was cold now and had lost something 
of its rich smell. 

After an hour with her babies she picked 
up the dead mink and moved down the 
passageway. She moved out into the cool 
night. Pausing she listened. From far 
down the slope rose the murmur of a 
stream. She started off at a loping run. 

The stream, when she came to it, was wide 
and deep. It had many fine holes and 
sparkling riffles. As she slipped along up 
stream she heard the splash of a trout 
breaking water in a pool. On her left she 
caught the swift rustle which told her a 
brush rabbit was feeding nearby. She 
hurried on, leaping over rocks and _ logs. 
She halted near a big rock. One side of the 
rock was in the water, the other side was 
hidden by brush. Ducking under the brush 
she scooped out a little basin. Dropping 
the baby into the depression she turned 
and hurried away. 

Three trips to the barn used up most of 
the night. What was left of it she spent 
in making a moss nest which was covered 
overhead. It would be warm and dry, and 
it was well hidden. She curled up with her 
brood and closed her eyes. When daylight 
came she was aware of it, but she did not 
awaken. 

That morning the farmer’s son told his 
father he had discovered why the rats had 
left the barn. He had found ‘the terrier 
worrying a weasel in the barn. The farmer 
scolded the terrier for having killed a 
animal that had driven all of the rats away: 
The son was rather proud of the terrier for 
having been able to kill a weasel. He knew 
they were terrible fighters and usually came 
off the victor when they met a small dog. 
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F ALL the scenic wonders of Pennsylvania, many of our State 

Game Lands offer unrivaled outdoor views of natural beauty. 
This is particularly true in the case of State Game Lands 83 in 
Yok County, overlooking the beautiful Susquehanna River. 

The original purchase of these lands was made in 1933 and later 
xquisitions raised the total area to 760 acres. The Game Lands 
ze located approximately 12 miles southeast of Red Lion where 
fighway Route No. 923, running from Airville to York Furnace, 
asses the tract about a half mile from the Susquehanna. 
‘Of this entire tract approximately 700 acres are woodland. The 
mre common trees are oak, hickory, poplar, gum, elm, white 
ine and hemlock. This fine assortment of hard and soft woods 
wtracted local timber cutters who have removed 83 cords of 
jipwood and 89,000 board feet of saw logs in several small 
ating operations. In addition to the harvest of a forest crop, 
te cuttings opened up the dense canopy and promoted a more 
wid growth of low-growing shrubs and vines which provide 
od for wildlife. 





The remaining 60 acres are suitable for farming and most of this 
wage is being cultivated. There are 22 contour strips planted 
worn, oats and barley. Two of these strips were sown to 
weia lespedeza approximately four years ago. This perennial 
cer produces excellent game food and cover. Another strip 
ms seeded to Multiflora Rose by the broadcast method. If this 
miture proves successful, the seedlings will be used for planting 
ines, hedgerows and travel lanes in suitable locations. All of the 
wips planted to grain are share-cropped by local farmers. The 
“mmission’s share of the grain is more than enough to supply 
% sportsmen’s clubs of York County with grain for feeding wild- 
“during winter months. 

Acomplete network of roads and fire trails makes the area ac- 
“sible from all points. Much of this work was accomplished 
y W.P.A. workers years ago. This group also built rail fences 
al planted food-producing shrubs. One example of this type of 
mk was the planting of 5,000 Chinese Chestnut trees, approxi- 
ttely 1500 of which survived. Today these are quite an attrac- 





™, set up in groves and planted along fencerows, roads, and 
‘uge lines. Another remarkable planting is a Multiflora Rose 
‘ge which is 500 feet in length and nearly 12 feet high. 

lhis article would not be complete without several historical 
ti human interest stories. These incidents were told by two 
tl residents. The first narrative was in reference to the Con- 
“trate drive into Pennsylvania during the Civil War, at which 
% the local population became concerned about the possible 
wing of their personal property. After burning the Wrightsville 
“ge, the river folks realized that the soldiers would travel 
“ng the west bank of the river in an effort to locate food and 
“ses. The farmers needed their horses and decided to hide them. 
“et Creek passes through the Game Lands on the old Patterson 
“tt and makes a 90 degree turn, cutting into a solid stone wall 





“creating an overhanging shelf of rock. This trick of Nature 
twided an ideal natural cavity in which to hide the farmers’ 
‘es, This historical monument is still in evidence today and 
‘own to all as Horse Rock. 

‘ttther interesting story about the Game Lands tells of the 
‘ that started to span the Susquehanna River with a stone 





trolley bridge. This enormous project was designed to furnish 
transportation from Pequea to Red Lion. After working four 
days, the idea was abandoned. According to the drilling and 
grading, the trolley line would have passed through the Game 
Lands if completed. The bridge would have been quite an ac- 
complishment, especially when we stop to consider that York 
County residents today have only the two Wrightsville Bridges 
along the entire 50 mile river bank. 

Another reason for Game Lands 83 being so popular is due to 
three ideal fishing streams which cross the area. Otter Creek is 
the largest of these while Furnace and Sawmill Creeks, although 
not quite as large, are more beautiful because of the rhododendron 
and hemlock along their banks. Each year the Fish Commission 
does a fine job of stocking these streams and game lands roads 
offer easy access to them. Numerous sportsmen take advantage 
of the area to picnic as well as fish. When fishing along Furnace 
Run, close to the junction of Sawmill Run, an observant person 
will notice a stone wall which extends across the stream. This 
is a very popular spot for fishermen but few realize that this wall 
formed a dam which at one time operated a mill to card wool. 
This industry did not last very long and later on the building was 
used to house a press and still which extracted sassafras oil. 

Do you believe in Ghosts? The following story relates how 
State Game Lands 83 happened to be placed in a “haunted” cate- 
gory. A barn still standing on the tract and the garden next to 
it are the scene of this supernatural story. Two local men were 
involved in accidents years ago and in each case the individual 
lost an arm. These men were very much concerned about the 
severed members, fearing false pains in later years. They were 
of the opinion that the arm had to be placed in a comfortable 
position to avoid any unnecessary cramping. In each instance the 
severed limb was washed and properly wrapped. It was then 
placed in a straight and firm position, boxed, and buried in the 
garden. Hence the belief that the place is haunted. 

With all the open territory on the area, it was necessary to 
provide protection in the form of refuges. Two of these were 
established on the Game Lands. Farming is practiced on both 
refuges and the agricultural methods promote ideal habitat for 
rabbits, quail, and pheasants. Nesting is in evidence on all the 
cultivated strips. Years ago, the W.P.A. workers received numer- 
ous species of food-producing plants from the Soil Conservation 
Service nurseries. Today you can see these shrubs on a large 
experimental area within one of the refuges. The results of the 
planting were most gratifying and today wildlife uses the area 
extensively. 

It is rather interesting to note the numerous charcoal hearths on 
these Game Lands. At an earlier date these hearths provided fuel 
for warmth, industry and transportation. Now we find that the 
soil beneath them is ideal for growing grape, dogwood and 
greenbriar, all of which provide very fine game food. 

When traveling across the Game Lands, one cannot help but 
notice the large towers which support the Pennsylvania Water 
and Power Company transmission lines. This line runs due north 
and south across the entire area. The company does extensive 
mowing and trimming each year which provides an ideal fire- 
break. It is possible to travel this strip by car in some places. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE GAME CODE APPROVED BY THE GOVERNOR 
LEGISLATIVE SESSION OF 1949 


Section 302—Resident License Fee (Act 
51, approved April 6, 1949, and Act 271, 
approved May 9, 1949). 

Increases the resident hunting license fee 
from $2.00 to $3.15, effective September 1, 
1949. 

Provides for free hunting licenses to 
resident disabled War veterans who have 
lost one or more limbs, or the use of one 
or more limbs. 

Section 303—Nonresident HUNTING OR 
TRAPPING, and Alien Nonresident License 
Fees. (Act 271, approved May 9, 1949). 

Increases the fee for nonresident hunter’s 
license from $15.00 to $20.00, and establishes 
a new nonresident trapper’s license at a fee 
of $25.00. The trapper’s license can be 
issued only upon application to the Com- 
mission in Harrisburg. 

Section 311—Agents to Collect and Remit 
License Fees; Reports; Compensation. (First 
Paragraph only, amended). (Act 271, ap- 
proved May 9, 1949). 

Increases license issuing agents’ compen- 
sation as follows: Resident Hunter’s License, 
from 10c to 15c; Nonresident Hunter’s Li- 
cense, from 25c to 35c. AMENDMENTS 
EFFECTIVE MAY 9, 1949. 

Section 408—Propagating Permits (Act 56, 
approved April 8, 1949). 

Corrects an error in the law concerning 
the size of mesh to be used by propagating 
permittees, so that the maximum mesh for 
woven wire fencing shall be two (2) inches. 

Section 409—Disposing And Removing 
Game From Propagating Premises. (Aci 
56, approved April 8, 1949). 

Changes the method of tagging propa- 
gated game or eggs by eliminating the tripli- 
cate tag and replacing it with a single tag to 
be supplied by the Commission at cost. Re- 
quires the single tag to be attached to each 
dead bird or animal, or to each container of 
live birds or animals removed for restock- 
ing purposes, regulated shooting grounds, or 
field trials. Also requires a similar tag to 
be attached to each container of eggs. All 
other live birds or animals removed must 
be individually tagged. Requires permittees 
to maintain complete records for two years. 

Section 410—Regulated Shooting Grounds. 
(Act 56, approved April 8, 1949). 

Adds bobwhite quail, of the subspecies ap- 
proved by the Commission, to the game 
birds that may be killed on regulated shoot- 
ing grounds. 














Section Restrictions 


411—Shooting 
Regulated Grounds. (Act 56, approved April 
8, 1949). 


on 


Adds bobwhite quail, of the subspecies ap- 
proved by the Commissien, to the - game 
birds that may be killed on regulated shoot- 
ing grounds. 

Section 412—Tagging Birds Killed; Re- 
triever Trials. (Act 56, approved April 8, 
1949). 

Adds bobwhite quail, of the subspecies ap- 
proved by the Commission, to the game 
birds that must be tagged before removal 
from regulated shooting grounds. 

Section 417—Permits for Roadside Menag- 
eries. (Act 331, approved May 11, 1949). 


Excludes from the definition “Roadside 
Menagerie,” and removes the necessity for 
a permit, for any animal exhibition at a 
county fair; also, with Game Commission 
approval, removes permit requirement for 
any such exhibition elsewhere when spon- 
sored by a sportsmen’s organization. 

Section 419—Penalties (Special Permit Vio- 
lations). (Act 56, approved April 8, 1949). 

Provides penalty ($25.00) for failure to 
maintain proper records of propagation 
transactions, and $25.00 for failure of special 
permittees to submit annual reports. 

Section 501(d)—Open Seasons (Antler- 
less Deer). (Act 221, approved May 2, 1949). 

Changes antlerless deer abrogation pro- 
ceedings by requiring the signatures of resi- 
cents of a county equal to 51% of the 
number of resident licenses issued to resi- 
dents in the county during the previous 
year. Unlicensed farmers and orchardists 
are also permitted to sign the petitions, to 
meet the required 51%. 

Section 506—Penalties (Bear). (Act 66, ap- 
proved April 14, 1949). 

Increases bear penalty from $100 to $200. 
EFFECTIVE APRIL 14, 1949. 

Section 720—Permits for Field Trials. (Act 
87, approved April 14, 1949). 

Extends period for holding field trials, 
under permit, for dogs working on wild 
game, to include the full month of April. 
(Formerly April 1 to 15.) 

Section 731—Penalties (Bear). (Act 66, ap- 
proved April 14, 1949). 

Increases bear penalty from $100 to $200, 
EFFECTIVE APRIL 14, 1949. 


Section 938—Special Dog Training Areg, 
(Act 540, approved May 26, 1949). 

Increases from four to six the number of 
permits for Special Dog Training Areas tha 
may be issued in any one county. EFFEC. 
TIVE MAY 26, 1949. 

Section 943 (h)—Bear Penalty. (Act 6 
approved April 14, 1949). 

Increases bear penalty from $100 to $20, 
EFFECTIVE APRIL 14, 1949. 

Section 1004—Bear Penalty. (Act 66, ap- 
proved April 14, 1949). 

Increases bear penalty from $100 to $20, 
EFFECTIVE APRIL 14, 1949. 

Section 1202—Legal Procedure; Reim- 
bursement to Counties for Prisoner Mainte- 
nance. (Act 108, approved April 18, 1949, 
and Act 119, approved April 18, 1949), 

Requires Game Commission to pay coun- 
ties one dollar ($1.00) per day for mainte- 
nance of prisoners who have been impris- 
oned under the provisions of the Game Lav. 

Section 1203—Acknowledgment of Guilt. 
(Act 119, approved April 18, 1949). 

Clarifies legal procedure on field acknowl- 
edgment of guilt by eliminating offenses 
designated as misdemeanors or felonies from 
those which may be settled on field receipt. 

Section 1206—Search Warrants. (Act 108, 
approved April 18, 1949). 

Requires the Game Commission to pay all 
costs when no birds, animals, firearms, or 
dogs are found on a search warrant. 

Section 1210—Bond and Appeals. (Act 119, 
approved April 18, 1949). 

Clarifies legal procedure by designating 
the court of common pleas for certiorari 
proceedings, and the court of quarter ses- 
sions for appeals. 

Section 1401 (v)—Special Fund for Game 
Lands—Repealed. (Act 153, approved April 
21, 1949). 

Eliminates the earmarking of 75c from 
each resident hunter’s license, for the pur- 
chase, maintenance and development of 
State Game Lands and Refuges. 

Section 1401 (z)—Appropriation from Resi- 
dent Hunters’ License Fees. (Act 271, ap- 
proved May 9, 1949). 

Earmarks the sum of $1.25 from each resl- 
dent hunter’s license fee, for: Improving 
natural food and cover for wildlife; the pur- 
chase, planting, etc., of game foods for feed- 
ing wildlife; the purchase, trapping and dis- 
tribution of game; and the protection of 
property of farm-game cooperators. (Effec- 
tive May $, 1949). 

Fixed Charges 

Act No. 566, approved May 27, 1949, and 
effective September 1, 1949, increases fix 
charges from 5c to 7c per acre, annually, 
on lands to which title has been taken 2 
the name of the Commonwealth, for use of 
the Game Commission as follows: 

From 1c to 2%4c per acre, payable to the 
county in which the lands are located; _ 

From 2c to 2%c per acre, to the respective 
school districts; and 


From 2c to 24%c per acre, for the benefit 


of roads in the townships affected. 

(This Act does not amend the Game Law, 
but affects the Forest Reserve Law of May 
17, 1929, P. L. 1798.) 
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Bills Affecting the Work of the Game Commission Vetoed by the Governor 


Senate Bill No. 756 
This bill would have repealed the pres- 
ent law requiring unloaded guns to be in 
a case or securely wrapped while being 
transported at night; it would also have per- 
mitted the carrying of loose ammunition in 
broken cartons or other unwrapped con- 
tainers. Governor Duff in vetoing the bill 
said, “A serious problem constantly con- 
fronts our law enforcement officers in the 
apprehension of persons killing or attempt- 
ing to unlawfully kill both small and big 
game by ‘cruising’ in automobiles at night. 
The present bill, if approved, would emascu- 
late our enforcement arm and open the door 
for widespread violations.” 
House Bill No. 137 

This bill would have inserted in Section 
905 of the Game Law a provision increas- 
ing the fixed charges on State Game Lands 
and other commission-owned real estate 
from 5c to 10c per acre. The Governor in 
his veto message said: “In the absence of 
some evidence, therefore, which would in- 
dicate that State forest and game lands do 
constitute an undue burden upon county 
taxpayers, I am disinclined to increase their 
cost to the Commonwealth or to the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission beyond that 
which is now fixed by law.” 


House Bill No. 254 
This bill, though not an amendment to the 
Game Law, is of interest to hunters in that 
it would have protected hunting camp site 
leases on State Forest lands for a period of 
0 years against cancellation for any reasons 
except for the nonpayment of rent or when 





the site is required for some public or de- 
partmental use. The Governor in vetoing 
the bill said: “Under the general provisions 
of this bill, all control of the Commonwealth 
would be lost relative to the use of the 
buildings; thus a cabin might well be used 
for any illegal purpose whatever, and yet 
the Commonwealth would be powerless to 
cancel the lease. The bill also provides that 
temporary buildings shall not be used for 
permanent residential or commercial pur- 
poses, yet if they were so used, the Com- 
monwealth would be powerless to cancel the 
iease or take any steps for the correction of 
the situation other than through the courts. 

“Forest and park lands belong to the 
people of the Commonwealth and thus it 
becomes the duty of the government to pro- 
tect the lands for the general use of the 
public at large. The provisions of the bill 
would be exactly opposite this philosophy. 

House Bill No. 260 

This bill would have established a Re- 

tirement System for Pennsylvania Game 


Protectors whereby they would have re- 
ceived a special benefit upon retirement of 
approximately 33% more than under the 
present System. Governor Duff in his veto 
message pointed out that the General As- 
sembly in the closing days of the session of 
1949 adopted a resolution authorizing the 
Joint State Government Commission to make 
necessary studies of occupational hazards 
of certain State employees, and report its 
findings to the next session of the General 
Assembly. “It would seem, therefore,” he 
continued, “that although this bill passed 
both Houses in the closing hours of the Gen- 
eral Assembly that the legislators felt the 
matter should be given further study. ... 
I regard this resolution as a mandate from 
the Legislature that I should not act in 
haste, in consideration of this bill.” 
House Bill No. 486 

This bill would have extended the dog 
training season so that it would have opened 
August 1 instead of August 20. It would 
also have extended the time for training 
dogs from 9:00 to 10:00 P. M., Eastern 
Standard Time. In his veto message, the 
Governor said: “It is necessary for the 
Game Commission now to go into other 
States and areas to purchase small game at 
increased costs, and the period which this 
bill would extend the training season is 
exactly the time these animals are very 
young. Until the present decreasing scale 
of small game population shows a tendency 
to fundamentally change, it seems unwise to 
extend the dog training period into the 
seasons when the small game are in the 
period of natural increase.” 





THE INDESTRUCTIBLE CHUCK—from Page 8 


Weaver scope leaning against a tree and a 
lage chuck on the running board of the 
car. The hunter, who was from Elysburg, 
said he’d gotten another one that after- 
noon but there hadn’t been enough left to 
pick up, That happens sometimes with these 
hopped-up calibers. We spent almost an 
hour talking guns during which time our 
friend missed a shot at about one hundred 
and seventy-five yards. He probably would 
have connected if he’d been alone but it 
seems just when a fellow tries the hardest, 
he misses the most. 


It was getting late so we pointed the car 

toward home. On the way we had to pass 
the spot where I’d missed the first one so 
We drove slowly and spotted him again. 
Boy”, I thought, “I’m going to get you this 
ume!” With just his head and neck visible, 
I had no choice but a head shot. The Lee 
Dot Just about covered the target but I 
held it as hard as possible and touched 
her off. At the rifle’s crack the chuck flew 
up in the air again and landed on his back. 
But this time he stayed put. We drove up 
a dirt road a little way so it wouldn’t be 
hecessary to cross the field of oats and I 
Set out to collect the kill. 


As I walked over to pick him up, I con- 
Statulated myself on making this shot. 


“After all,” I though, “a chuck’s head isn’t 
too big at two hundred yards even through 
a six power scope, and he was wary from 
being shot at earlier today.” I could see him 
lying a few yards from his hole. “A big, 
old fellow, too. Probably as tough as a boot 
sole.” I was about eighteen paces from 
him when he flipped himself onto his feet, 
gave me one startled glance, and dove head- 
first into his hole! I can’t imagine what 
kind of glance I gave him! I just didn’t 
believe it, that was all. “Maybe there were 
two chucks,” I thought vaguely, “This one 
was just playing or something.” Of course, 
I realized this was silly even as it occurred 
to me, but I circled the area anyway look- 
ing for I wasn’t just sure what. Finally 
I went back to the spot where the chuck 
had lain. There wasn’t a spot of blood any- 
where but there was that little crater where 
the bullet had hit. Must have been just 
under the chuck’s head, the concussion 
knocking him out. I don’t know what 
would have happened if I’d gotten there a 
minute sooner and picked him up. Never 
had a live chuck by the tail! 

The next afternoon found me _ parked 
where I could take a shot if the chance pre- 
sented itself, searching that clover patch 
with the binoculars. By now it was almost 


as familiar as my own back yard. After 
a wait of about twenty minutes had pro- 
duced nothing, I got restless and decided to 
ride up the river a few miles to another 
spot where I'd often seen chucks. 

Going home that evening I again saw 
the chuck in the clover patch. I put a 
couple of cartridges in the magazine in 
case I should hit him only to have him run 
again. By now I was almost convinced he 
was bullet-proof. He was feeding and hadn’t 
seem me yet so I got in a good solid posi- 
tion, found him in the scope, and whistled 
softly. Immediately, he sat up looking for 
the source of the sound. The bullet slammed 
him down and I saw his tail wave at last. 
I ran another load in the chamber and 
waited a minute to be sure—but he didn’t 
move. Walking over to pick him up, I 
saw that the bullet had gone through his 
shoulders. 


But it wasn’t the same chuck! This was 
only a medium sized fellow and not the 
big old-timer that had been giving me such 
a hard time! Don’t ask me where the old 
fellow is now. He’s probably too gun-shy 
to come out during the daytime or maybe 
he’s still nursing a headache. I don’t know. 
Even if I did, I wouldn’t shoot him now. 
He’s too much fun alive! 
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Jack Haney of South Bend was told by 
the daughter of Roy Coleman that there was 
a den of foxes on her father’s farm and that 
she had seen two of the kits. A few nights 
later Jack took his shotgun and watched 
the den. After about an hour he saw a fox 
coming in to the den with a grey squirrel 
in its mouth. He shot the fox and as the 
fox fell, he let go of the squirrel which 
immediately ran off into the brush. Ap- 
parently the squirrel was not hurt because 
an examination of the area showed no sign 
of it. The fox proved to be a dog and Jack 
is still waiting to shoot the female. One kit 
has been captured also.—Game Protector H. 
E. Greenwald, East Vandergrift. 


Deputy Game Protector John E. Nulph, 
New Bethlehem, reported to me that he 
noticed a cock ringneck jumping up and 
down in the grass near the edge of a field 
which Nulph was plowing on Game Lands 
137 in May. Getting down from the tractor, 
he walked over to the ringneck and found 
that it was just completing the killing of a 
five foot blacksnake. The ringneck finished 
the job and strutted away as the man 
watched. Deputy Nulph stated that the snake 
was badly mangled around the head and 
that the ringneck had done a good job. He 
also reported that while farming on these 
Game Lands, he has noticed a number of 
rabbit nests containing young, as well as 
several ringneck hens setting on nests during 
the month of May—Game Protector W. J. 
Brion, Kittanning. 





Along Raccoon 
County stands the largest tree in Pennsyl- 


Creek in Washington 


vania. This tree is a sycamore and is on 
Farm-Game Project 172, which belongs to 
Farm-Game Cooperator Thomas C. Bigger. 
I took the following measurements of the 
tree with the help of Deputy Game Pro- 
tector Carl Cain: Circumference 18 inches 
above ground—34 feet; limb spread, north 
and south—165 feet; and limb spread, east 
and west—98 feet. The height was not meas- 
ured but it is at least 100 feet—Game Pro- 
tector David W. Heacox, Clinton. 


On May 24th I found a large rabbit which 
had been killed on Highway Route 104. The 
carcass was still warm and upon opening 
it, found it had eight small rabbits that 
would have been born in about three or four 
days. This may be one answer to the ques- 
tions many hunters ask about why they see 
so many rabbits in spring and early summer 
and what happens to them by fall. 


The same day on State Game Lands 194 
I heard an old crow calling in the woods. 
Creeping through the brush in the direction 
of the call, I saw a crow on a limb. When 
I shot, it made a lot of noise falling through 
the brush and upon investigation, I found 
three crows—two about one size ard one a 
little larger. I believe the old mother bird 
was teaching her two young to fly and was 
sitting alongside of them on the limb.—Game 
Protector Raymond E. Holtzapple, Middle- 
burg. 


I received a call for a lady in Circleville 
in May informing me that a stray cat had 
killed a setting pheasant hen near her home. 
She told me that she placed the eggs on a 
damp towel and put them in her electric 
oven, placing the thermostat at its low- 
est setting. I thanked the lady for her 
thoughtfulness, hung up the phone, and 
thought just how stupid she was. She now 
has my humblest apologies because two days 


later ten healthy chicks hatched from 
the thirteen eggs. The other three were 
infertile. I have the ten chicks in a small 


brooder. They were two weeks old on May 
4 and all doing well—Game Protector Car] 
E. Jarrett, New Stanton. 


AUGUS? 


On May 15 I established a blind near , 
wood duck nesting box on a beaver dam jy 
Bradford County with the intention of 
getting moving pictures of the ducklings 
when they left the box. It was during one 
of these days of watching that I Witnessei 
what to me was a rather unusual spectacle 

Directly back of the tree on which was 
located the nesting box I heard quite a com. 
motion and presently, to my surprise, | 
saw a large groundhog climbing up a ten. 
inch hemlock tree in the same manner ag ; 
squirrel. His claws going into the bark 
made a sharp rasping noise. The tree wa 
perfectly perpendicular and the “chuck” 
ascended to a height of about twenty fee 
and then crawled out on a limb at righ 
angles to the trunk. Here he remained {fo 
several minutes, then turned around on the 
limb, his head facing the trunk of the tree 
and descended in the same manner as he 
went up. Previously I had heard of chucks 
climbing up on fence rails and posts and saw 
several climb up low inclining limbs of 
trees, but this is the first time I ever saw 
or heard of one going up a perfectly straight 
tree to such a height. The feat was accom- 
plished without too much apparent effort on 
the part of the chuck—John S. Shule, 
Conservation Education Assistant, Williams- 
port. 


During the month of May I was told of 
a small bear weighing approximately 10 
pounds that had been robbing a garbage 
can at a house in Monroeton frequently dur- 
ing the winter. It was noted that the can 
was being pilfered but at first the identity 
of the thief was not known. On one oc- 
casion, however, it was noted that meat 
scraps were passed up in favor of a portion 
of huckleberry pie. That was the first in- 
dication of the robber’s identity. Later 
tracks were seen and one morning the lady 
of the house saw the bear at the head of 
an outside stairway engaged in raiding the 
garbage can as usual. No other mischief 
was reported. This bear was seen crossing 
the street of Monroeton one night about 
2:30 a. m. 


At one place on State Game Lands 12 deer 
have consumed approximately 500 pounds 
of salt during the past three months. | 
have found definitely that the practice of 
putting out salt for deer tends to keep 
down damage to farm crops. One farmet, 
who has always suffered heavy damage, te 
ports seeing very few deer on his farm 
this spring. I have noted this same situation 
in other locations as well.—Game Protector 
Martin L. Shaffer, Leroy. 
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One day during May I was driving along 
a dirt road near West Lebanon and round- 
ing a curve, saw a red-tailed hawk leave 
the road with about a five foot blacksnake. 
I don’t know whether the hawk had killed 
the snake before I approached or whether 
it just swooped down and grabbed it. At any 
rate, this hawk deserves more protection 
than it sometimes gets and any bird so bold 
and brave as to kill this black predator de- 
serves a lot of credit. Only a few weeks 
ago a farmer told me of finding a grouse 
nest with seven eggs in it. About a week 
later he went back to see if the eggs had 
hatched and found a blacksnake eating the 
last egg. Needless to say, that snake will 
never eat another egg—Game Protector 
Bruce Catherman, Indiana. 





On Memorial Day I received a telephone 
call from Mr. Harland J. Rue of Barnes to 
the effect that he had a deer fawn at his 
place which had been pretty badly chewed 
up by dogs. The boys at his place had car- 
tied it in from the woods. The most inter- 
esting thing to me was the method the boys 
had used to transport the animal. They 
had constructed a stretcher by cutting two 
saplings and then had wrapped their sweat 
shirts over the two poles. I asked the 
youngsters if they were Boy Scouts and 
they said they were. Knowing something 
like how to make an emergency stretcher 
is sometimes valuable in not only saving 
human life but wildlife as well—Game Pro- 
tector William R. Overturf, Marienville. 





It is almost unbelievable to comprehend 
the number of dogs that have been and are 
still running at large in this district. Some 
of these dogs, though quite gentle and 
harmless in appearance, are nevertheless 
very destructive when not under control. 
I am continually receiving reports of dogs 
chasing and destroying wildlife and doing 
a1 untold amount of property damage. Re- 
cently a pack of these dogs got into a local 
farmer's pasture during the night and by 
morning had managed to kill and partly de- 
vYour a mature pony.—Game Protector Sam- 
vel B, Shade, New Castle. 





While gathering safety zone stakes on a 
“ooperative Farm-Game Project I came to 
4 stake which had blown over onto the soft 
Wheat field ground. Beneath the sign or 
ossboard of the stake a rabbit had a 
‘arge form hollowed out. Above the rabbit’s 
head in bold red letters was the notice, 
hog A Zone.” I ask you how clever can 
€se little carrot eaters get?—-Farm-Game 
anager Richard H. Hamm, Hanover. 


GAME NEWS 


Recently I met a Mr. Eddie Stakes from 
Mt. Union. Mr. Stake had formerly been 
the blacksmith on a W.P.A. project on State 
Game Lands 99 but for the past several 
years he has been a fireman on the Pitts- 
burgh division of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
In swapping experiences and renewing 
memories, we got to talking of game feed- 
ing in the winter months. Mr. Stakes re- 
lated that he and his engineer as well as 
trainmen on other trains would gather up 
grain spilled from boxcars while making up 
a train in the Pitcairn yards. Then, on the 
run between Galitzin and Pitcairn, they 
would toss packages of grain from the train 
at selected spots. He commented on how 
surprising it was to see the amount of wild- 
life which found these improvised feeding 
stations—Game Protector William Lane, 
Hustontown. 


The clearing and plant of food plots on 
Game Lands 52 has been in progress since 
May 12. The heavy trees and stones were 
removed by a bulldozer during the winter. 
Some of the areas in which we are working 
have not been planted for the past 35 to 
40 years. After all the roots and stones were 
removed and the ground was plowed, the 
soil seemed to be of a fairly good quality. 
We are hopeful that with the planting of 
these plots, it will no longer be necessary 
for small game species to carry a “knap- 
sack” of food before they venture onto this 
land. The workmen report they have seen 
a great number of rabbits in the vicinity 
while on their way to work in the morning 
Perhaps this is proof that restocking in areas 
removed from the hard-surfaced roads 
where cover is abundant is a paying proposi- 
tion. Sportsmen who live in the vicinity 
have also reported a marked increase in the 
grouse population. 

On May 25 I was traveling north on the 
Philadelphia Pike, Route 422, and saw a 
young rabbit run up to the edge of the 
highway about 5:45 p. m. This is just at 
the time when the highway is crowded with 
autos carrying persons home from work. 
This young rabbit evidently had a wise 
mother and a good memory because it 
stopped at the edge of the highway, took a 
quick look in either direction, and made a 
bee-line for the opposite side of the road 
at an opportune moment. It timed its trip 
so as to just cross ahead of a huge trailer 
truck which was coming down the road.— 
Game Protector Joseph A. Leiendecker, 
Reading. 




















On May 6 I erected a wren house in an 
apple tree in the backyard of my home but 
with little expectation of attracting nesting 
birds since I had neither seen nor heard a 
wren in this vicinity for the past two years. 
In less than 15 minutes after I had re- 
moved the ladder, however, a wren alighted 
on the perch in front of the opening, in- 
spected the house from stem to stern, in- 
side and out, and immediately began to 
carry twigs and bits of grass for a nest. 


On June 1 a young turkey hen was ob- 
served in the refuge on State Game Lands 
51. It was mothering just one lonesome 
little chick. Clutches of fifteen or more are 
not unusual but this is the first time I have 
seen a turkey hen with just one youngster.— 
Game Protector Thomas W. Meehan, Union- 
town. 


One day in March two men who work on 
a saw mill in Indiana County were out on 
the job cutting a very large hemlock tree. 
Neither of them took notice of what was in 
the top of the tree but, finally, after the 
tree was felled, and they had moved around 
to the top of the stem, they found a large 
nest. Upon investigation they found it con- 
tained two great horned owls just about 
ready to leave the nest and parts of a full 
grown rabbit and full grown pheasant. 
Nothing but the best for these “birds.”— 
Game Protector G. A. Miller, Spangler. 


During the month of May I sent one gray 
fox head into the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry for examination. A diagnosis of 
rabies was made there. With the entire 
New York state border well “salted” with 
the virus of rabies and the large numbers 
of stray dogs in Matamoras and Milford, it 
is very possible that we will get an out- 
break of this dread disease in this section 
of the County with the advent of hot 
weather.—Game Protector John H. Lohman, 
Milford. 


On Sunday, May 15th, I received a radio 
call from Chief of Police Chapman of Mont- 
gomery Township reporting that dogs living 
wild in the section were killing game and 
also attacking boys walking along the roads. 
I went to his assistance and we hunted the 
wild beasts down and also cleaned out 
their dens and pups. The dogs were holing 
up in an area close to an old well and the 
ground there was covered with parts of 
rabbits and pheasants—Game Protector 
George W. Freas, Horsham. 
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CONTROL OF THE GUN DOG 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


HE MOST irritating experiences in the field of hunting can 

be caused by a disobedient dog. The superlative glory of 
gunning is completely spoiled for the dog and his master if 
obedience has been omitted from the dog’s training. Of all the 
tasks facing the dog handler, perhaps teaching his animal to 
obey him is most important. Gun dogs can cause you to grow 
grey prematurely if they jump up and place muddy front feet on 
your guests, or refuse to come in when they are called, climb 
over you in a restless manner when you're driving your car, 
and generally refuse to obey your commands. 

To simplify the tasks of teaching obedience or anything else for 
that matter, the handler must be thoroughly conscious of his 
dog’s limited powers of understanding, be kind, patient, thought- 
ful and possess the animal’s complete love and confidence. If 
the teacher is rough, loses his temper and punishes the pupil 
too harshly, it is highly possible the dog will not understand what 
he is expected to do and the entire lesson will end in confusion. 

It is perfectly natural for a dog to want to jump up on his 
master and show his affection by getting his nose as close as pos- 
sible to a man’s face. However, it is an annoying habit and can be 
cured without difficulty. 

When the dog approaches and puts his paws on you, hold 
them in one hand and speak affectionately. At the same time, 
firmly press your foot on his rear toes. This gentle pressure will 
cause him to quickly get down and yet he cannot feel that you 
have mistreated him. When he is on all fours, reach down and 
pat him. A few lessons in this manner will break the habit 
and there will have been no breach of friendship between the 
dog and you. 

Howling and barking are unnecessary habits that can be cor- 
rected quite easily if treatment is applied early and continued 
long enough. Chain the dog to its house and leave him alone 
until he starts the noise, then sneak up behind him, give a com- 
mand to be quiet and the same time spank him with a rolled 
newspaper. The shock and simple punishment will clearly show 
him your displeasure. Repeat the performance until he stops 
the habit. 

Muzzles are used on the persistent ones that ignore simple 
punishment. Apply the muzzle when he barks, remove it when 
he behaves and he will soon learn that it is far more comfortable 

top barking than to wear a tight muzzle. 

When your dog insists on chasing automobiles, get a couple of 


yo riends to help. Have one drive the car and the other sit 
low in the back seat with a bucket of cold water. Drive slowly 
by th and when he approaches the car, dash the entire 


pail of r in his face. The shock and force of the water will 
make car ‘sing extremely unpleasant for him and it will take 
only a few treatments to cure him completely. 


(Continued on Page 32) 





BASEMENT TARGET SHOOTING 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


N THE March 1946 issue of THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME News 

this column was devoted to a discussion of dry snapping as 
an aid toward becoming an expert pistol shot. In this form of 
practice the unloaded gun is snapped at a target just the same 
as if it were loaded. If proper attention is paid to form, holding 
and trigger squeeze and each “shot” is let off as nearly perfect 
as possible a great deal of progress can be made. Most really 
good pistol shots -practice dry snapping regularly, particularly if 
they can’t visit a range every few days. 

The chief advantage of dry snapping is that you can do it 
anywhere. Your basement or living room is just as good a 
range as any. The drawback is that it isn’t any fun. It is simply 
practice so it soon gets to be work. Nobody likes to work. 

Another form of practice which also has the great advantage 
of being possible any evening at home was “discovered” last 
winter by my friend Jack. His system is fun. He bought an 
air pistol—.177 caliber with rifled barrel—and set up an informal 
target range in his basement. He thought it would give him a 
chance ‘to practice whenever he felt like it. 


To his surprise, he discovered that all the male guests—and 
a lot of the women—made a bee line for the basement almost 
as soon as they got into the house. Everybody enjoyed shooting 
the air pistol. He placed some chairs and an old davenport along 
the sides and across the back of the room for the spectators. 
A friend who runs a print shop made up a thousand targets and 
fixed a simple bullet trap to mount them on. 


Groups of four or five can take turns shooting, and each man 
ordinarily is allowed to finish his string of five shots before re- 
linquishing the gun. Since the range is only about 15 feet long 
the bull is small—about half an inch in diameter—and the four 
rings around it are half an inch apart. A shot in the black counts 
five. The rings are numbered from one to four. ; 

The difference between shooting an air pistol and dry snapping 
is that with the air pistol you actually score each shot. In dry 
snapping nothing happens. It is much more fun to punch a hole 
in the target than merely to think, “I had a perfect hold on that 
one,” or “I pulled off a little at four o’clock this time.” There 
also is the added incentive of competition when two or more are 
shooting. 

Of course, the important question is whether practice with an 
air pistol is worth while. Will it actually improve a man’s scores 
on the range with his .22, 38 or .45? Jack’s experience has been 
that it does improve them to a surprising degree. 

There are a number of reasons, but the foremost probably 
is in the development of a uniform hold. Any handgun is sensi 
tive to the manner in which it is held. You have to grip it the 
same from shot to shot if you expect to put them in the same 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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John J. Slautterback Retires 


A dinner was given for John J. Slautter- 
back, retiring Land Agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission, on June 16th, near 
Harrisburg. It was enjoyed by nearly one 
hundred co-workers and friends of the 
honored guest and his wife. 


John and Mrs. Slautterback listened to 
teminiscences by several of the Commission 
employes, people who have worked with 
John in the field and at the Harrisburg office. 


Tom Frye, Executive Director of the Game 
Commission, commended the retiring official 
for his untiring, productive efforts in be- 
half of wildlife betterment. Mr. Frye ex- 
pressed the sentiments of all present in wish- 
ing John and Mrs. Slautterback the very 


best of health and happiness in years to 
come. 


A United States Savings Bond was pre- 
sented the honored couple. Mrs. Slautter- 
sack received, also, a beautiful corsage. 
Mr. Slautterback is retiring from Com- 
mission work July 21st of this year. He 
joined the game organization as Game Pro- 
‘ctor in charge of Mifflin, Juniata and 
Snyder Counties on May 20, 1915. On Aug- 
ust 15, 1919, he became Acting Field Super- 
Mtendent of the state’s game refuges. On 
October 15, 1919, he was appointed Traveling 
Game Protector (comparable to present-day 
vision Supervisor), Division “D”. 


Mr. Slautterback was called to Harrisburg 
May 1, 1924, to become Chief of the Bureau 
of Vermin Control. This position he held 
until January 1, 1929, when he was made 
Executive Secretary to the Board of Game 
Commisioners. He resigned from this posi- 
tion July 1, 1931. 

For several years thereafter, Mr. Slautter- 
back worked for the New York State Con- 
servation Commission, under the Federal 
Public Works Administration. He returned 
to the Pennsylvania Game Commission May 
16, 1939, as Principal Game Lands Technician 
in Division “B”. : 

Mr. Slautterback served in acting capacity 
as Supervisor of Division “G” from late 
summer, 1945, until July 1, 1946. He then 
returned to Harrisburg to take over duties 
as Land Agent under the Titles and Record 
Unit, which position he held until retire- 
ment. 


"47 Big-Game Census Shows 
72 Million Animals in U. S.; 
Sportsmen Kill 891,200 


The annual big-game inventory for 1947 
listed 7,758,900 animals in the United States, 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department of the Interior has announced. 
The Service also disclosed that the 1947 
big-game animal kill totalled 891,200. 

The figures are compilations made by the 
Service of estimated big-game populations 
and kills submitted by the state wildlife 
conservation agencies. Inventories of big- 
game animals on national forests, parks and 
wildlife refuges are included in the state 
estimates. 

Deer greatly outnumber all other big- 
game animals in the 1947 inventory. White- 
tailed deer were estimated at 5,146,300; mule 
deer—1,525,200; Columbia black-tailed deer 
—427,700. Other species: elk—194,600; 
prong-horned antelope—181,200; black bear 
—131,900; peccary or  javelina—100,700; 
moose—17,900; mountain goat—12,900; Rocky 
Mountain bighorn—8,900; desert bighorn— 
5,100; bison—3,700; European wild boar— 
2.000; grizzly bear—811; and caribou—25 
(which straggled across the Canadian border 
into Montana and Idaho). 

Wisconsin ranked first in the 1947 big- 
game populations, with 902,700 animals, 

(Continued on Page 28) 





On May 1, 1949 Game Protector Bruce P. 
Yeager in charge of District C-15 with head- 
quarters at Northumberland completed twenty- 
five years service with the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. Mr. Yeager has carried on his 
work these many years in a manner that has 
earned him a host of friends and today he is a 
highly respected citizen of his community. 


Cost of Illegal Hunting Soars 


Judge Dal M. Lemmon of the Sacramento, 
California, Federal Court meted out the 
heaviest punishment on record for a viola- 
tion of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act when 
he sentenced Donald E. Smith of Del Paso 
Heights, California, to 2% years in prison 
and fine him $2,500, the Wildlife Management 
Institute reports. Smith had made _ the 
serious mistake of trying to sell 829 wild 
ducks to U. S. game management agents 
posing as wholesale buyers. 

The arrest of Smith climaxed three months 
of intensive investigations of a huge “duck- 
legging” ring by the federal men. Albert L. 
Ford of Yuba City, California, arrested with 
Smith, was fined $1,800 and was placed on 
probation for five years. E. L. Ziegler of 
Sacramento pleaded not guilty and is await- 
ing a jury trial. Charles O. Beuchamp, a 
Sacramento restauranteur, was fined $385 
for buying 50 wild ducks from the outlaws 
while Paul Young of Los Angeles was fined 
$350 for offering to buy 210 ducks. Trials 
of three others on similar charges are pend- 
ing. 








John R. Langenbach, since 1937 an employe of 
the Game Commission, left his post of coordi- 
nator of Pittman Robertson Projects in the Land 
Operations Division to become Regional Inspec- 
tor, North Central State, U. S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service, on July 1. We wish him the best of 
luck in his new position. 


Farm Ponds Produce More 
Than Fish 


Farm ponds provide havens for more than 
fish, ducks, and muskrats, the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute reported recently. Studies 
completed by Guy A. Greenwell, game tech- 
nician of the Missouri Conservation Depart- 
ment, show that properly managed farm 
ponds are used regularly by at least 11 
species of game and fur-bearing mammals 
and game birds other than waterfowl 
Ninety-one ponds were studied over a one- 
year period. Half of these were being used 
by quail and nearly all by rabbits. The 
value of the cover furnished by the growth 
on the banks of the ponds is emphasized by 
the finding of heavy use by wildlife of ponds 
as small as one-quarter of an acre in area. 


"47 Big-Game Census 
(From Page 27) 
nearly all white-tailed deer. Other leading 
states: Michigan—881,000; Pennsylvania— 
654,000; Texas—617,500; California—576,600; 
Maine—331,500; Colorado—308,600; and New 
York—301,200. 

Michigan ranked first in the legal big- 
game kill figures, with 116,200 animals. Other 
top states: Pennsylvania—95,600; Monnesota 
—74,400; Utah—61,200; and Wisconsin—54,- 
300. Counts at checking stations, interviews 
or questionnaires, wardens’ estimates, and 
license card returns produced the kill figures. 


There were no significant changes in the 


1947 big-game inventory and kill figures, as 
compared to the previous year, the Fish 
and ¥ fe Service reported. 

Com; hig-game population statistics, 
by state a ‘cies, are available in Wild- 


life Leaflet 
United States, 
from the Division 
and Wildlife Servic: 


3ig-Game Inventory of the 
which may be obtained 
Information, U. S. Fish 

hington 25, D. C. 
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Pennsylvania Trappers’ Association 
Holds 12th Annual Meeting 


The Pennsylvania Trappers’ Association 
held their 12th annual meeting on June 4th 
at Big Spring Park, Perry County. 

Gene Hill, Delaware County, President 
of the Association, opened the convention 
with a talk on the aims and purpose of the 
organization. Vice President Andrew 
Ewart, Greene County, and Secretary-Treas- 
urer Lawrence Kopp, Schuylkill County, 
were given time for remarks. Directors of 
the Association reported the sentiments of 
trappers in their respective districts through- 
out the state. 

An open discussion on fur-taking seasons, 
bounties on predators and other matters of 
special interest to trappers were considered 
to completion. 

The trappers voiced concern over the de- 
crease in the muskrat population. Consid- 
erable thought was given toward recom- 
mending a closed season on this valuable 
furbearer. 

The program was keynoted around, “If it’s 
good for fur it’s good for the trapper.” There 
was a wholesome attitude toward efforts put 
forth to maintain a balance in nature. These 
men realize that the indiscriminate taking 
of furbearers, or game, without proper at- 
tention to predators, only leads to a serious, 
unbalanced situation. 

At this meeting, enthusiasm was ever 
present. Therein it differed from so many 
of similar intent that often bog down for 
lack of sufficient interest. Discussions were 
carried on with candor but without mention 
of personalities. 





Officials of the Pennsylvania Trapper’s Association gathered for their 12th annual 





AUGUs? 


Seven Pennsylvanians Pass 
Taxidermy Examination 


On June 7, 1949, a taxidermy examination 
was held in the bounty office of the Game 
Commission at Harrisburg. The law states. 
“It is unlawful for any person within this 
Commonwealth to practice taxidermy fg 
profit without a permit issued by the Com. 
mission.” In accordance with the provisions 
of the act the Pennsylvania Game Commis. 
sion established a Taxidermy Examinj 
Board to determine the fitness of these new 
applicants. 





There were seven applicants. 
tained a passing grade. 
addresses follow: 

Frank S. Siepietowski, 168 Newport $t, 
Glen Lyon, Pa. 

Lee H. Vogel, R. D. No. 2, Box 39, Leech- 
burg, Pa. 

Jacob R. Runkel, Jr., R. D. No. 1, Lingles- 
town, Pa. 

William Gurske, 713 Madison Ave., N. §, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Arthur J. Halbe, Linesville, Pa. 

James L. Contrillo, Ash St., Central City, 
Pa. 

Joseph S. Bauer, R. D. No. 2, Box 113, 
Butler, Pa. 

The Taxidermy Board consisted of the fol- 
lowing members: 

Harold T. Green, Chairman, The Academy 
of Natural Sciences, 19th and Parkway, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

M. J. Kelly, Everhart Museum, Scranton, 
ra. 

James Kosinski, Carnegie Museum, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. 


All ate 
Their names and 
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J. S. Chick Photo 


meeting at Big Springs Park. Standing, left to right: Ray Zimmerman, Director, Dis- win 
trict 10; Bill Jackson, Director, District 1; Ed Danko, former Secretary-Treasurer; Ralph the 


Reynolds, Director, District 3; L. J. Kopp, Secretary-Treasurer; Ray Beck, Director, 
District 2, and Andy Ewart, Vice-President. 


Kneeling in the foreground is Burt Ewer, 


Director, District 12 and in the background, Gene Hill, Association President, of Upper men 
Darby. Six other officers of the Association were not present when this picture was dela 


taken. 
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Top: Three week old pheasants on sun porch adjoining the brooder house at Harrisburg 
Hunters & Anglers farm. 

_ Bottom: Representatives of the Commission and sportsmen’s club inspect pheasants being 
raised under Pennsylvania’s day-old chick program. 


CONSERVATION OFFICERS ALERT 


Pennsylvania’s Game Protectors follow a 
hazardous calling, one often involving risks 
outside those encountered in their regular 
duties, 


Take the case of Carl Jarrett, Game 
Protector from New Stanton. He received 
a frantic call from Mrs. William Templeton, 
two miles distant, about 3:00 a.m, April 13. 
A man had climbed through a window of 
the ground floor bedroom occupied by the 
woman and her husband. Mrs. Templeton 
wakened her husband. He leaped from bed 
onto the burglar, forcing him to the floor 
and holding him there. Mrs. Templeton 
phoned a nearby police officer. No answer. 
Then a request for help from State Police 
at Greensburg, some ten miles away. Her 
husband was tiring. She called Jarrett, 
who sped to the trouble scene. There he 
found Templeton, armed with a shotgun his 
wife had assembled and loaded at his 
direction, guarding the prisoner who was 
still on the floor. Jarrett searched the man. 

s. Templeton called the Game Protec- 
tor's attention to a man looking in the 
window. Jarrett slipped outside. He spotted 
the man with his flashlight, took him in- 
side and searched him. Two State Police- 
Men arrived shortly thereafter, having been 
delayed in finding the residence. Officer 


Jarrett and Mr. Templeton then went to 
the front of the house where, in the house- 
breaker’s automobile, they found a third 
man, too drunk to leave the vehicle. The 
State Policemen took custody of the trio. 

On the night of April 29, George Wilson, 
35, a West Virginian, hired a taxi at Con- 
nellsville. The taxi driver “took for a ride” 
another hackman. Near Dawson, Wilson 
drew a revolver, robbed the men of $25 and 
drove off with the taxi. About one-half 
mile distant he smashed into a culvert, badly 
wrecking the car. State Police and local 
citizens formed a posse and combed the 
surrounding territory for the robber, now 
on foot, but he was not located. The next 
morning, boys saw a probable suspect limp- 
ing through a thicket near Dawson. They 
told Kenneth Durstine, a Deputy Game 
Protector working under Carl Jarrett. Near 
where the boys reported seeing the stranger 
Durstine noticed unusual behavior among 
crows there. Outdoors training served him 
well. Assisted by their antics, he located 
Wilson, approaching him from the rear and 
ordered him to halt. Durstine searched the 
man, removing a revolver from his clothing. 
Wilson and his gun were turned over to 
State Policemen, who had been notified of 
Deputy Durstine’s pursuit of a likely sus- 
pect. 





Over 118,000 Birds Distributed 
In Pennsylvania’s 1949 Day-Old 
Pheasant Chick Program 


Sportsmen of Pennsylvania show an in- 
creased willingness to put money and ef- 
fort into cooperating with the Game Com- 
mission in its restocking program. This year 
400 clubs and individuals are participating 
in the pheasant chick program. They will 
receive nearly 118,000 birds to rear. 

In 1945 when the Game Commission ex- 
panded its day-old pheasant program, about 
46,000 baby pheasants were made available 
to sportsmen’s organization and individuals 
who had the required equipment. Results 
attained were so gratifying the Commission 
increased the program until in 1948 about 
100,000 chicks were sent from State Game 
Farms to  sportsmen-propagators. These 
chicks represented birds the Commission 
could not raise to maturity with the equip- 
ment and money available. 

Last year the percentage of day-old 
chicks supplied sportsmen in each Division 
compared closely with the percentage of 
mature pheasants the Commission stocked in 
each Division. 


In the past two years, profiting from ex- 
perience gained, the assistance of Commis- 
sion representatives, and a pheasant rearing 
guide, about 72% of the chicks were raised 
to maturity—a remarkable record, according 
to experienced game breeders. 

On the basis of last year’s commendable 
record, about 84,000 extra pheasants will be 
placed in the coverts of the state this fall 
and next spring, strictly through the efforts 
of sportsmen. Consistent with the new policy 
of the Game Commission relative to the time 
of year mature pheasants will be released, 
those cooperating in the pheasant rearing 
program have been asked to hold their hen 
pheasants until the spring of 1950. Fer those 
that do, the Commission will provide one 
male bird for every ten females liberated 
next spring. 

By holding the hens safely in pens until 
the approach of the nesting season, many 
birds that would have been lost over winter 
will be saved for broodstock. The result will 
be an increase in the number of shootable 
pheasants in game season. 

A comment from a prominent sportsman 
recently was to the effect that “There is a 
steadily growing cooperative spirit between 
the sportsmen and the Commission that 
points to better hunting in the Keystone 
State.” 
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IF YOU ARE BITTEN— 
from Page 12 


and particularly running, may spread the 
poison rapidly throughout the system and 
produce undue heart strain. Either, or a 
combination of the two, may prove the real 
reason for a fatal result—so don’t run or 
hurry. 

2. Kill or definitely identify the snake in 
question. Either of our venomous species 
has a flat, triangular head, an elliptical 
(cat-like) pupil of the eye, and a deep pit 
on either side of the face, between eye and 
nostril. Specific antivenon, concocted to 
combat the effect of the poison of the spe- 
cific snake, rattler or copperhead, is far 
more effective than the antivenon prepared 
to neutralize the venon of all poisonous 
snakes, the species of which is not known. 

3. Fasten a tourniquet above (toward the 
heart) the struck part. Remove the tourni- 
quet every 12 to 15 minutes to prevent 
gangrene. 

4. Sterilize or clean the area over and 
about the fang marks. 

5. Use a pointed, sterilized blade (flame 
will sterilize the blade). Make cross in- 
cisions over each puncture point to the 
depth of each hole. Be careful not to cut 
large blood-vessels or, at the wrist, any 
of the cords on the inner side. 

6. Use the suction apparatus. As _ the 
virulent poison is diluted by the body 
lymph, a suction cup will extract consid- 
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“JOE BEAVER" By Ed Nofziger 
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“The U. S. uses sowtimber one and one half times as fast as it 
grows back. Maybe you young bucks ought to find another 
career.” 


erable of the venom. Mouth suction (spit- 
ting out the extraction and saliva to avoid 
nausea) works well but is not to be con- 
sidered if there are any cuts on the lips or 
in the mouth. 

7. Walk to your car or assistance. Do not 
run. : 

8. Go immediately to a hospital or doctor. 

If you follow these instructions, you may 
encounter sickness and discomfort, but you 
can later tell the story of having been bitten 
by a snake, and live to tell it over and over. 
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RYEGRASS—from Page 9 


so, depending on the viewpoint, is the fact 
that it furnishes forage, particularly for 
deer, at a time when available food of any 
nutritional value is critically low. This may 
mean the difference between succumbing to 
starvation or pulling through. Every agcre 
going through the winter bare, or clothed 
only with dead stubble and weeds, is an 
acre taken from the larder of wildlife. Eyj- 
dence of use by deer and rabbits have been 
observed on ryegrass fields in various parts 
of the state. Such fields would do much to 
help the deer endure the hardships of 
winter, especially where the fields are sur- 
rounded by miles of unbroken forests. It is 
also quite possible that the seed is utilized 
by songbird and game birds. 

Deer were observed feeding on a field 
of ryegrass in January 1949. The field had 
supported a lush growth of buckwheat dur- 
ing the summer while the ryegrass struggled 
for existence under this heavy cover. Liber- 
ated by harvest of the buckwheat and aided 
by moist, cool weather, the ryegrass had 
produced an excellent stand of “greens,” 
The deer seemed reluctant to leave when 
approached and snatched several bites be- 
fore disappearing into the bordering woods. 
That sea of palatable green grass in the 
midst of nearly bare woods must have 
seemed like a heaven-sent oasis to them. 











SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS—from Page 6 


district creates better wildlife cover, and hence more wildlife. 
Farmer Jones hears about the facilities of the district through a 
local newspaper article, a radio talk, by attending a meeting, or 
talking to some other farmer. Often the state Extension Service 
representatives, the county agents, have provided this information. 
Mr. Jones recognizes that one or more of the things offered by the 
district program will help him. Let us say that he initially thinks 
he’d like to change a rather steeply sloping crop field from 
straight line to contour cultivation. Maybe one of those diversion 
terraces would help stop that washing of soil too, he thinks. As 
suggested to him, he sends in a card asking for district assistance. 
The district board of directors considers his request at their 
next meeting, assign a priority number for attention. Maybe one 
of the directors will call on Mr. Jones to discuss his problem and 
tell him how the district operates. If his farm has not already 
been covered by a conservation survey, this field analysis is made 
as soon as possible by a soils scientist loaned to the district by 
the Soil Conservation Service. With the physical facts about the 
Jones farm soils, topography, erosion and land use—all interpreted 
in accordance with land use capabilities—shown on an aerial 
photo of the farm, the farm conservation planner makes a date 
with Jones to go over the possibilities of a conservation plan. This 
farm planner is a professional soil conservationist from the Soil 
Conservation Service. He and Jones go over the whole farm 
together discussing each situation field by field. The conserva- 
tionist points out that the one field that Jones was originally in- 
terested in has to be considered in connection with other adja- 
cent fields. In fact, the shape and size of the fields may be 
changed to advantage because of their physical nature. Further- 
more, the expert is able to show farmer Jones many other oppor- 
tunities for conservation improvements on the farm. Land use 
hanges are discussed. Field rearrangements are considered in 
f the economic needs of the farm business—crops, hay pas- 

| the capabilities of each piece of land. All the “bag of 

tri the soil conservation. repertoire are suggested to the 


+ 


land« verever they would benefit his property and suit his 
needs. nay be need for contour strip cropping, terracing, 
cover cro} mproved hay mixtures on the cropland; rota- 


tion of graz 1s 
multiflora rose 
stock by fencing 


pasture improvement, a new pond, and 
fences on the grasslands; exclusion of live- 
stained yield harvest of trees in the 


woodland. The eroding streambank in the pasture needs pro- 
tection and planting; two or three little rough or wet spots on 
the farm should be planted with wildlife cover species; a steep, 
poor soil piece of the back pasture should be planted to trees; 
the new pond can be stocked with bass and bluegills and the 
water fertilized to speed fish growth; the poor crop zone where 
corn meets woods can best be devoted to a wildlife border of 
shrubs. These are typical of the points of discussion between 
farmer Jones and the soil conservationist as they go over the 
property. Jones sees the merit in a good many of the ideas, but 
is skeptical of some of them. After all, a lot of new thoughts have 
hit rather rapidly and he’d like to think about them for a while. 


Farm Conservation Plan Includes Wildlife Practices 


The conservationist draws up the details of the plan and reviews 
it with the cooperator when next he sees him. Commitments are 
included for those portions to which the farmer agrees and the 
other suggested improvements are included as recommendations. 
Many of the facilities available to the district may be involved in 
the arrangements with farmer Jones. An engineering specialist 
draws up designs for terraces and pond. A game technician from 
the state wildlife agency completes detailed plans for wildlife 
management areas, as for example a marsh developed for ducks 
and muskrats. Technical help in getting wildlife habitat improve- 
ment work established may also be provided by the wildlife 
agency, including some of the needed materials such as planting 
stock. The state forestry agency supplies trees for reforestation 
at a moderate price and an expert forester to help Jones with 
woodland improvement and the harvest of his tree products. Fish 
to stock ponds of cooperators are furnished to the district by the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. The district frequently has heavy 
equipment suitable for building ponds and terraces which it oper- 
ates at a reasonable cost to the farmer. All in all Mr. Jones has 
developed a sound conservation farming system, including good 
game habitat, with the aid of a team of several professional con- 
servation agencies operating through the soil conservation district. 

Wildlife management came to Mr. Jones’ farm as a part of . 
complete and coordinated farm conservation job just as it % 
happening on thousands of United States farms today—thanks t 
the operation of the American soil conservation districts. 
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. e . . . . 
(All persons listed by county of residence; regardless of county in which violation occurred) 
e 
Cases Settled During the Month of May, 1949 
ALLEGHENY—$115 INDIANA—$35 
Bartosch, William W., 206 Parkfield St., Pittsburgh. Possessing Amalong, Ray, R. D. 1, Indiana. Dog chasing small game in 
unloaded rifle not securely wrapped in vehicle on highway be- a UNE RENN 8 02 era aio dace dna fannie: a oclee dame kenaeneia a naueenmomcnis 10.00 
tween 5 P. M. ANA 7 BM. ..ceeccccssseccceseecescccrecccccsces $ 10.00 Buterbaugh, Lawrence M., R. D. 1, Homer City. Possessing rifle 
Dickerson, Louis, 4100 Oakdale St., Pittsburgh. Possessing live not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on highway be- 
raccoon Without & PerMit .......eceeseererceerceccccececreseecs 25.00 ON ee Ns (NINN EA MIRS aioe 500s ccaeob cee sincuveeceeseedecee ss 25.00 
Geiger, Ewald J., SY ee a Digging and re- _ 
moving a tree from State Game Lands ........-.essseeeeeeeenes 25. JEFFERSON— 
Kearns, John, R. D. 3, Gibsonia. Making a false affidavit date — 
NE I ak crane int ns Hisense nuessee de sehseeasenne’ 10.00 —_ —— ~ _ o . agp ne Using road on State 
Robert C., R. D. 3, Coraopolis. Killing a raccoon in ame Lands close Re WORINONIIN QUID 6 ¢ bic ces-ccectntdcatenwene 25.00 
“) es sre pptoaenpe aetlocrcenentse 25.00 Hurd, Leslie F., 122 Penn Ave., DuBois. Possessing unloaded rifle 
setzenfand, Carl R., R. D. 8, Anderson Rd., Pittsburgh. Making reocadllg: yenge — in vehicle standing along highway be- 
false declaration to date to collect bounty .................00- 10.00 Sena . =D . SEER cane pony nt one eh 10.00 
Trimber, George, Montour St. Ext., Coraopolis. Training a dog Caacee ahaa oe Galea rookville. Using road on State Game 
NU MnES RORIMAIRE Scare eo cicg s aniaig os weenie ica unicorns oem ea ewisicon 10.00 ands closed to vehicular traffic ...........:sssseseeseeeeeeseres 25.00 
a ag > D. 2, Brookville. Possessing male ringneck 
Spe ee SII” I 0 6 655-4 65's 9 4 0000-000 o Weis siula Seale eean evs 25.00 
BLAIR—$40 
Holby, Earl G., 1810 N. Tuckahoe St., Bellwood. Possessing rifle LACKAWANNA—$135 
not securely wrapped in vehicle on highway between 5 p. m. D 
ga ~ Rana opiate ons pete ana anne ae eet 10.00 avis, Derwood E., Main & Salem Ave., Carbondale. Possessing 
Hughes, Lawrence E., 106 6th St., Tyrone. Shooting crow from loaded rifle in vehicle in motion on highway ................ 25.00 
IMDS 3 acy rks "ok ao ping bg SOR SG a laws 20 aise G 4Gks Cire wee ae WC naatecs 10.00 Kilmer, Clarence W., R. D. 1, Carbondale. Setting one trap closer 
Stong, Charles E., Jr., 212 5th Ave., Altoona. Possessing rifle not than 25 feet from established beaver house contrary to Com- 
securely wrapped in vehicle on highway between 5 p. m. and eee a lis iis lesa ie es 50.00 
AS ge Re ee er rrr ek cere re Creer ee ere 10.00 , , ” ° rom 
Tremmel, Charles F., Box 101, R. D. 2, Altoona. Making false ee EE ee LP ire nine ee ae 25.00 
Gugiaravion Of Gate tO COUSCE BOUNCY «wc cccecccccecceccesocses 10.00 ag var <5 sees camenae Penge eee ee 10.00 
Puzio, Joseph J., 1254 Franklin St., Old Forge. Raising fur- 
CAMBRIA—$140 bearing animals (minks) for commercial purposes without 
Chekonik, Joseph, R. D. 4, Johnstown. Making false declaration Ma a5 2s tere errand crete d ee a cigha obec alc wiert ala Oacaie Game ule miarclare etavehia s 25.00 
of date to ont Sonny Se . ., DR OIO ROO Mar ee mere 20.00 
Curry, Edward W., 357 3rd St., Colver. Dumping trash on State bs 
eS eR RACE Sarat errr oe ree eee ne 25.00 LANCRESER-—G00 
Kline, Victor R., Hastings. Fishing in State Game Refuge ...... 25.00 Blizzard, William A., R. D. 1, Drumore. Making false declaration 
Nealen, Joseph H., Nicktown. Dog chasing game in close season 10.00 of date to collect WN ao ar arcie nse emcnie Gaaniaadwaievdoeuisiaerarecae 10.00 
Olinick, Andrew, Box 90, Revloc. Failure to tag fur bearing 
animal (mink) removed from Fur Farm .......cecscscceses nwa 25.00 LEHIGH—$10 
Rietacha, Wilfred J., Box 727, Spangler. Dog chasing small game J 
(tarsoG) AED "CIOBG BRMEGI 5 isc os. csc 55 ce eees tices scsicies cae asecsss 10.00 ss — - . ens ~~ aes ee 10.00 
Verposky, Joseph, Box G2, Colver. Possessing loaded rifle tn ves 0 iii IIS : 
Rime) Gee SERCTRCUEE ARN I ooo 63 6 eres dns saneuiswensecnavecee 25.00 LUZERNE—665 
CAMERON—S120 Getz, August, R. D. 1, Sugar Notch. Training dog on small game 
ee ‘ CO) 20k CLO BN eo ig 5 oc cnc casccaccneceecccnen seencaee 10.00 
eS: >> ee. Making false declaration of 10.00 McNamara, a. 89 Mill St., Wilkes-Barre. Depositing rub- 
“ F GE D FOR cececcccceesccscccescesseccccoes , bish, trash, or garba on State Game Lands .......... (Fine remitted 
— Claude, R. D. 2, Emporium. Attempting to kill second aie O’Boyle, Andrew 4115 Cemetary St., Plymouth. Dog chasing ) 
AEN SEE SINNED soc at rca bask gpa eR 89 916 wie le aaa Ss eR Olean aR eT small game in closed S€2SON ........ ccc ce cee ccc ccceccccucucaes 10.00 
Yuhas, Stephen, Jr., 1026 Main St., Swoyersville. Hunting game 
CENTER—$210 within 150 yards of occupied dwelling; failure to show hunter’s 
Hall, Ray, Jr., Milesburg. Killing a protected bird (gull) ....... 10.00 license upon demand of landowner ..........++++.+ssseereeeees 45.00 
Rider, Harrison E., R. D. 1, Bellefonte. Wounding a human being 
eg ie EA Cee eT ee icra ee re Ce eae ee 200.00 LYCOMING—$85 
» Bayne, Margaret, 822 Park Place, Williamsport. Depositing rub- 
CLEARFIELD—$60 bish on State CAO et SE ee ea re emer 25.00 
Dillen, Blaine, Glen Hope. Making false declaration of date to Irvin, Escoe J., 801 Woods Ave., Lock Haven. Possessing unloaded 
EG ROPER” AUR EE anh ore Soke in a vic Ge-o\4 ae aromas a Sek ae NR wb 8s 10.00 rifle not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on highway 
Hurley, Michael, R. D., Lecontas Mills. Making false declaration a gee ge Oey Corer ere ee ere 25.00 
of date to collect bounty on one fox and one weasel ......... 20.00 Mayes, George T., 1814 Walnut St., Jersey Shore. Making false 
ee. Thomas P., R. D. 1, Woodland. Hunting woodchucks in declaration of date in attempt to — oe Re eee aad ss 10.00 
co RRS ee et ee oe ne eee 10.00 Vogel, Edward F., 301 W. 4th St., Williamsport. ossessing rifle 
Savel, Stephen, Pottersdale. Making false declaration of date to not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on highway be- 
eee eMONRER Cy MOND AR ANON asain agian g Si Gin sigs elcle eS ainie Ge w'aves cls ais ainiew'e 10.00 tween 5 p. M. ANd 7 A. Mz 2... ccccccccccccccccscccccescccceces 25.00 
Sherwood, Ernest C., R. D. 1, Penfield. Making false declaration 
EMER RO INO FOND 5 6.556.500 4.0-6.5:06 60 sgn scae cet aedonctbeoass 10.00 McKEAN—$105 
CUMBERLAND—$35 Fox, Harvey H., Duke Center. Making false affidavit in attempt 
Harrison, Ottoway, N inl Killi il bbi to collect bounty on seven weasels ....... ote eececcscesecsceces 70.00 
ae ene ewville. ng one cottontail rabbit in — Himes, Gary W., R. D. 4, Smethport. Fishing in State Game ‘a 
ASOD nn cecereescceeesccsscccscersrssscccreesescoccereres . 5 IE SERS SE PRR Metis 9 Ue se Ee On ery here eee 25, 
Pierce, Dale E., 5th & Wayne Sts., Summerdale. Shooting within Kilmer, Charles A., Cyclone. Making false affidavit in attempt 
130 yards of occupied building ............ssseeeseeeeeeeeeeees 25.00 to collect bounty on two weaSelS ..........cceceeeecceeeeeucecs 20.00 
DAUPHIN—$120 
MONROE—$10 
Leedy, Chi . 
kill big reo yr a to as aaa oe 100.00 Marsh, Fred J., R. D. 3, Stroudsburg. Making false declaration 
Stahl, George H., R. D. 1, Linglestown. Dog chasing game (rab- of date to collect bounty OM & 10K ......ccccscccccccsccccccces 10.00 
bits and pheasants) im closed SEASON .........ccceceeceeceeees 10.00 
me. Clarence E., 3 N. Tioga St., Rutherford. Dog chasing game MONTGOMERY—$10 
RBeL0)) Sil; CLOG URMIIE, 4 ci. 02.060 cals WS isl siois sinw'es eleaen aan'se seas es 10.00 Kline, Homer K., R. D. 1, Pennsburg. Shooting within 150 yards 
FAYETTE—$45 Fe OL EET TCO EET EEC 25.00 
wast Boward ao Dog chasing game in close season and _— NORTHAMPTON—$25 
Milligan, Wayne O., Adaii. Dog ‘chasing game in closed’ season 10.00 «Stewart, William C.. 703 Betry St., Easton. Fishing from boat in 
po Doreiniek J.. R. D. 4, Uniontown. Dog chasing game y P Bore FPS ere AE RENE Tee Nee ee pease Rs : 
Santella, James 8. B.D. 4, Uniontown. Dog chasing game in -- NORTHUMBERLAND—$10 
aCe ROARS ceptor Go Seo evar te oie ororn STOR evar Clad eee treroneieieis 10.00 Plotts, Allen R., 125 Carr Ave., Milton. Making false declaration 
of Gate in attempts tO COMGCE DOUMSY 2 ..o. ccc ccsccsecceewecuces 10.00 
FRANKLIN—$20 ¥ 
Reed, Samuel G., Doylesburg. Making false declaratio viene linia 
» Se . J ¥. g n of date 
~- collect bounty on one Tox creas ESAT TCE NS EINES Ne Ad 10.00 Alexander, Robert C., 212 Maple Ave., Marysville. Dog chasing 
amer, Oliver P., Spring Run. Making false declaration of date GE iia a nine 05 66 fad di sinie 6.5.0u 0s vines asn'teis.coe vase epee ces 4eisica¥ecle's 25.00 
© COllect bounty ON & LOK ....cccccccccccocccacccoacccoccccecce 10.00 Beaston, Glenn J., R. D., East Waterford. Making false declara- 
tion of date to collect bounty OM Ted 102 ....cccccccscccccccee 10.00 
~ Ageia PHILADELPHIA—$10 
einer, Clarence F., 1126 Mt. Vernon Ave., Huntingdon. Pos- a pou 
Msn loaded rifle in vehicle in motion on hiaiouns rt ae ee 25.00 Grove, Julius, 2336 N. 10th St., Philadelphia. Hunting wood- 
gw ~— > 2. 2. a ne false declaration ee ae CRU CONN ie sine cc cceveeeee kieesaicebecedaeas soa 10.00 
> to collec ounty on one re re eee 10.00 
—. Samuel G., 833 Pennsylvania Ave. Huntingdon. Pos- POTTER—$10 
betwee shotgun not securely wrapped in vehicle on highway Oles, Leon W., R. D. 2, Shinglehouse. Making false declaration 
Gre OS MRO AP ae US oa ccc es Nee ab oes oaaiwedeweencees 10.00 OE GONG Wr  COMGOU DOIN Sia. osi. 6 ok5 bess ona scdades ceveccaeses 10.00 
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SCHUYLKILL—$1¢@ 

Dabashinsky, Joseph B., 436 Adams St., Pottsville. Killing rabbit 
ES ee ech eae Cake boone est Ks SEERA ESS 10.00 

SULLIVAN—$25 

Masteller, Herbert M., R. D. 1, Muncy Valley. Depositing garbage 
PN RR Oe rete er re 25.00 

SOMERSET—$20 

Shaffer, George A., R. D. 3, Meyersdale. Making false declaration 
of dates to collect bounty on two weasels ...............000000e 20.00 


SUSQUEHANNA—$20 
Heater, Russell E., Kingsley. Making false affidavit in attempt 


er ee er 2 veces news ke ecnn bedbee Sanne esen 10.00 
Small, Kenneth, R. D., Montrose. Making false declaration of 

date in attempt to collect bounty on a fox ..................4. 10.00 
TIOGA—$35 
Holmes, Marvin O., Elkland. Making false declaration of date 

in attempt to collect bounty on a red fox ..................... 10.00 
Kent, Phillip H., Jr., Box 46, Cowanesque. Shooting within 150 

ae Ee ere ree 25.00 


WASHINGTON—$75 
Catola, Ralph, R. D. 1, McDonald. Training a dog in closed 


tt pcb cic ece ls cua sh ish dsb hashes ese bdees ons ek ons bb Gd dc Woe ; 10.00 
Coen, Clarence C., Wolfdale. Making a false declaration of date 
URE SSE alate Setig SAR Saks 20.00 


CONTROL OF THE GUN DOG—from Page 26 


There are times when it is necessary to ask your dog to lie 
down. If you train him early he will obey you without hesitation. 
Take him on a leash, command him, “Down,” in a firm manner 
and at the same time push down on him until he lies down. 
Do not allow him to arise until you give him the word, “Up.” 
After several lessons, make him lie down long enough for you 
to leave him alone in a room. Don’t expect perfection in one 
lesson and do not lose your temper when he rushes off and 
ignores your calls and commands, just so he eventually obeys 
you, reward him with a tidbit and/or affectionate pats. 

By all means, teach your dog to heel. There are times when 
it is necessary to walk with your dog along the road, on side- 
walks or in heavily congested areas, and the man who allows 





BASEMENT TARGET SHOOTING—from Page 26 


place. More or less pressure or a shifting of the hand up or down 
will change the center of impact. 

An air pistol, especially one of those in which a powerful coil 
spring is released to drive a cylinder (which compresses the air 
that propels the bullet) forward, is much more sensitive to changes 
in hold than any powder-burning handgun I have shot. 

The sights on these pistols are adjusted to compensate for the 
jump of the gun as the spring is released. Some of them are 
capable of very good accuracy—half-inch groups at 25 feet—but 
if they are not held the same from shot to shot the bullets will 
go all over the target. A tight, hard hold will cause a low shot 
and a loose one will result in the pellet going high. 

Because the hold is so important with an air pistol, one soon 
learns to be extremely careful to keep his grip uniform. This 
habit, of course, results in higher scores with a “real gun.” 


OUTDOOR KIDS—from Page 7 


“We studied it in school last year. In fact, I remember 
that Longfellow said something about the flower in his 


“Hiawatha.” Don’t you remember when he said that 
Hiawatha’s canoe floated on the river like a yellow water 
lily?” 

“Well, | think I like the white water lily better,” Jane 
decided. called the queen of all our water plants 


and I can . 
better than th: 
on the top just | 
All the time Jan 
middle of this raft 


rstand why, too. I even like the leaves 
aves of this yellow one, for they float 
the flowers.” 
d Billy had been standing in the 
atterdock, a male redwinged 





tempt to collect bounty on a red fox killed by another ........ 
Reese, Andrew W., Box 105, Florence. Attempting to kill a 
groundhog in closed season; possessing loaded rifle in vehicle 


standing along Nighway .......cccwcecrscservessscvesscvescsseons 20.00 
WAYNE—$10 
Upright, Steve C., R. D. 2, Thompson. Making false affidavit in 
attempt to collect bounty on a gray fOX ........:.e see eeee eee 10.00 
WESTMORELAND—$30 
Barnhart, Lyle, Dorothy St., Derry. Dog chasing small game in 
ee ee Rr err re ee rere err ree re ce 10.00 
Johnstown, Orville H., R. D. 3, Irwin. Dog chasing small game in 
ee ee rrr rer ry rrr ere ree eee ee 10.0 
Schrum, Regis J., Dorothy St., Derry. Dog chasing small game 
eh EE IND i csnie case bbw hae ehuee ed nos sce eeeseeed se tecee were 10.00 
YORK—$10 
Smith, Truman M., R. D. 2, York. Making a false declaration of 
date of killing in attempt to collect bounty on a fox ........ 10.00 


NON-RESIDENTS—$130 
Egge, Warren R., Oakhurst, New Jersey. Hunting without non- 


er ore trey ero Pye ee 50.00 
Leonard, Mark W., Wellsburg, New York. Killing two ground- 

es ee SE OOPS A, ok sad s bg e ads eae edb wba s Siw Uke ewes aasls 20.00 
May, Francis D., Wellsburg, New York Killing one groundhog 


ee EE CED 55S a's pie pbb 5 6S RO hay ee ad wie 6.0.0 FR DAS Raw alow 10.00 
Soulbay, Harry W., Akron, Ohio. Hunting without nonresident 
license 








his dog to pull him along or gets him wound up in the leash, 
makes an embarrassing situation for himself. 

Have the dog walk at your side and give him the command 
to “Heel.” If he walks faster and inches up ahead, rap him lightly 
with the leash. A limber, keen switch properly applied will keep 
him in line. Do not allow him to break from you at any time 
until he is thoroughly trained. He will soon learn you expect 
obedience; he learns what you want him to do and he wants to 
please you. 

A dog’s greatest pleasure is the praise and affection from his 
master and the task of dog training would be greatly simplified 
if more trainers would spend more time showing the dog what 
they want and less time in harsh, rough punishment. 





Another thing the air pistol helps a shooter to develop is a 
careful letoff. Several of them have a trigger pull that is sur- 
prisingly good, but a yank or jerk throws them off the same 
as it does any other handgun. Furthermore, tightening the entire 
hand instead of just the trigger finger—a fault that every pistol 
shooter has to guard against—shows up immediately with an aif 
pistol. 

Since practice with an air pistol is beneficial, the fact that it 
is fun is a strong argument in its favor. The good ones with 
rifled barrels are accurate and very cheap to shoot and, of course, 
there is no smoke and very little noise. If you buy one you'l 
find that you shoot it ten times as much as all your other guns 
combined. There never will be any question of what to do 
when some of your shooting pals drop in, and unless youre 
plenty hot already Ill be surprised if you don’t find your scores 
with your powder-burning handgun moving up. 





blackbird had been fluttering overhead, protesting their 
presence with his harsh “check-check-check.” 

“I wonder what’s wrong with that redwing,” Billy 
wondered aloud. : 

“Why, I suppose there is a nest nearby,” Jane ven- 
tured. 

“Sure, look at that female carrying food in her bill 
over there by those cattails. Let’s go over there and see 
where it is.” 

The yellow water lilies were forgotten. 
Kids were off on another adventure. 


The Outdoor 
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